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The Phiiadelphia Record, 


Philadolphia, Pa. 
Gontlemen:~ 
1 beg horewith to acknowledge with my many thanks for your 
courtesy, your 6steemod favor of Sept. 30th., and its valuable en- 
closure, Wo may loarn in the Publication, of many good modiums,for 
an advortiser, but prodict now that-it cannot be the means of putting 
us in the way of & Daily which gives any better results to the advere 


tise? than "Ths Old Pioneer*-~-"The Phila. Record,” 
Vory truly yours, 


_Lebillfgeei 


ee Average Circulation in September, 189s; ee 
Dally Edition | Sunday Edition 


737 #& 152,702 
188,737 3&8 152, 
COPIES. | COPIES. 

Rate, 2Ge. per iine. Rate, 2Oe. per line. 

“The advertiser who patronizes only periodi- 
cals of large circulation secure: not only the 


greatest quantity, but an excellent ‘quality.’” 
THE RECORD PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 
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mean money directly in the 
pockets of those who live on the farms 
and in the villages and hamlets. The 
enormous cropsof the past summer mean 
that they have millions to spend. They 
must depend almost entirely upon the 
mails, Think of the purchases which 
Six Million of these people will make. 
Think of the unlimited possibilities for 
building up an enormous trade with them. 
You would be a millionaire if you could 
supply them for one day, yet six million 
is under the actual number of the readers 
of ComForT. 

It is the most stupendous number of 
readers which any periodical ever ob- 
tained. It is to-day the greatest in the 
world. Yet our rates, considering our 


service, are low. Apply to any advertising 
agency or write to 


W. H. GANNETT, Incorporated, 
Augusta, Me. 
Tribune Building, New York. 
Boston, Chicago, 
John Hancock Bldg. Marquette Bldg. 
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THE AGENT’S COMMISSION. 
By Charles Austin Bates. 


Nowadays whenever two or more 
advertising men are gathered together 
in New York there is one subject that 
is pretty sure to come up for dis- 
cussion. 

This subject is the address of Frank 
A. Munsey before the Sphinx Club on 
October 12th. 

In this address Mr. Munsey asserted 
that the system on which advertising 
agents have been working is wrong, 
that the giving of commissions by 
publishers is a form of bribery, and 
that the direct tendency of the prac- 
tice is toward dishonesty. 

He said, as I have said numberless 
times, that the advertising agent is the 
agent of the advertiser and not of the 
publisher, and that therefore the re- 
muneration for his services should 
come from the advertiser and not from 
the publisher. 

No advertising agent solicits busi- 
ness for any one publication. His 
proposition to his client is to study his 
business and to place his advertising 
in those publications which are best 
calculated to bring a profitable return. 

In talking to an advertiser the agent 
says no word about working for the 
publisher, and therefore being entitled 
to payment from the publisher. He 
tells the advertiser that he is working 
in his interest exclusively, and that the 
only reason he places him in one pub- 
lication rather than in another is be- 
cause that publication will produce 
better results for the advertiser. 

Then the agent goes to the pub- 
lisher and says: 

“See what I have done for you. I 
have developed a new advertiser. 
This is an order that you would never 
get except through me. What is there 
in it for me?” 

He carries water on both shoulders. 
He serves two masters. He gets the 
advertiser’s contract on the plea that 
he will work in his interests, and his 
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alone, and he gets a commission from 
the publisher on the ground that he is 
working in the publisher’s interest. 

Now, he can’t do both. No adver- 
tising agent can honestly work for both 
publishers and advertisers. I don’t 
care how honest a man may be, if self- 
interest lies very much on one side he 
will, consciously, or unconsciously, 
lean toward that side. I know many 
men who are strictly and undeniably 
honest, but whose interests give them 
ideas on some special subject that lead 
them at least into passive dishonesty. 

What would you think of a lawyer, 
employed to purchase a certain piece 
of property, who demanded a commis- 
sion from the owner of that property 
as well as a fee from his own client? 

You. wouldn’t employ that lawyer, 
would you? 

The fact of the matter is that the 
old-fashioned advertising agency busi- 
ness is a relic of the past, and that its 
days are surely numbered. Its time of 
great usefulness was in the early days 
of advertising in this country, before 
advertising had developed to its pres- 
ent enormous proportions, and before 
so many advertisers employed their 
own advertising managers. At that 
time the agent was almost an absolute 
necessity, and at that time his usual 
proposition was to place a certain ad- 
vertisement in a certain number of 
publications for a fixed sum of money. 
He charged all he could get and paid 
as little as possible. He did not at 
that time pretend to be of any particu- 
lar assistance to the advertiser in the 
selection of papers, in the planning of 
his advertising, or the preparation of 
the announcements. He was simply 
a dealer in advertising space. The 
only difference between him and the 
dealer in groceries was that he sold his 
stock before he bought it. 

By and by publishers began to wake 
up to the possibilities of developing 
advertising for themselves. Advertis- 
ing managers were employed who 
made trips around the country calling 
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on large advertisers. Then came the 
special agent located in large centers. 
He works in the interests of one pub- 
lication or a group of publications, and 
receives payment for his services. He 
is the representative of the publisher, 
and the publisher pays him. 

The advertising agent, if he now has 
any reason at all for existence, is the 
agent of the advertiser, and should be 
paid by the advertiser and no one else. 

For some time some agencies have, 
to some extent, applied this principle 
to their business. They have offered to 
give the advertiser the net prices that 
they are able to secure from the pub- 
lisher and to charge him a fixed per- 
centage on the net cost. 

This is the proper thing. It is rec- 
ognized as the proper thing by every 
business man of common sense. 

But, in this case, where is the use of 
figuring discounts and advertising 
agents’ commissions ? Why should not 
the publisher make a flat, net price 
which he will give to any one and 
every one? Let the advertiser buy the 
space as cheaply as the agent. Then, 
if he desires the services of an agent, 
he can buy them and pay for them, and 
he will know exactly what he is get- 
ting and exactly what he is paying for. 

The plea upon which most agents 
now solicit business is the plea of 
cheapness. They say to the adver- 
tiser : 

“We can do it cheaper than you 
can. Wecan get lower rates than you 
can. We can get lower rates than any 
other agent can.” * 

They say very little about the serv- 
ice that should be rendered to the 
advertiser. They say very little about 
judgment in selection of publications, 
or about the kind or size of space to 
use and the sort of matter to put 
into it. They don’t bother to study 
the advertiser’s problem very deeply, 
and they consider it none of their busi- 
ness to decide whether or not the man 
ought to advertise at all. Their object 
is to get the largest possible contract 
from him. And this is a natural and 
logical thing under existing conditions. 
The only way they can make money 
out of the advertiser is to spend his 
money. The only way they can make 
money is to sell him, for a great deal, 
something for which they pay as little 
as possible. 

The publication that offers only ten 
per cent, with no rebates, is many 
times turned down, and the publica- 
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tion that pays twenty or twenty-five 
per cent is substituted. Of this com- 
mission the agent makes a division 
with his customer, the proportions of 
which depend entirely on his custom- 
er’s buying ability, or the competition 
there has been for the order. If the 
competition has been very keen, the 
service rendered to the advertiser nec- 
essarily suffers. No man, not evenan 
advertising agent, is going to do work 
for the mere love of it. He expects 
and is entitled to a profit on every order 
that he takes. If his principal plea 
for business is that he can do it 
“cheaper,” he is bound to get even 
some place. 

One of the tricks of the business is 
to make an estimate look cheap when 
it really is not. There are agents who 
have special “lists” of publications. 
I noticed the other day the announce- 
ment that a certain advertising agency 
“ makes a special rate for one-inch and 
quarter-page space, one time, in thirty- 
five leading magazines of the day, 
reaching over three million homes; 
namely, $275 and $875, against the 
publishers’ prices of $390.€0 and 
$1,222 for the same service.” 

Now, there are not thirty-five lead- 
ing magazines. There are not thirty- 
five magazines that are worth advertis- 
ing in. It is, I believe, impossible to 
use judiciously more than a dozen 
magazines. This advertising agent 
offers thirty-five that he says are lea¢- 
ing, and he offers a tremendous cut on 
the publishers’ price for the space. He 
undoubtedly makes a profit at this 
price, and generally in such proposi- 
tions the agent’s profit is a large one. 

I don’t know the names of these 
thirty-five publications, but of this 
much I am absolutely sure: that an 
advertiser could use six of them and 
receive eighty-five per cent as much 
benefit as he would from the entire list, 
and the space in these six publications 
would not cost eighty-five per cent of 
the advertising agent’s price for the 
entire list. 

Lists are padded with half-dead pub- 
lications. There are dozens of pub- 
lications kept alive to-day simply be- 
cause they afford some advertising 
agent an opportunity to include them 
in his list at what is apparently a cut 
price. 

In Mr. Munsey’s address he cited 
the instance of Peterson’s Magazine, 
the publishers of which were in the 
habit of claiming anything from sixty 
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thousand to one hundred thousand cir- 
culation. The advertising rate was 
sixty dollars a page, and the commis- 
sion to agents was nominally fifteen 
per cent, but almost every agent had 
some sort of an “inside price.” One 
agent had a flat rate of thirty-five dol- 
lars a page. Another agent for some 
time had a contract with the publisher, 
stipulating that this agent should re- 
ceive a rebate of twenty per cent below 
the lowest price the publisher quoted 
to any one else. 

eterson’s Magazine was included in 
many lists simply because the advertis- 
ing agent could make a bigger per- 
centage of profit on it than he could 
on a better publication. For the last 
few years of its life Peterson's was kept 
alive by this method, and by this alone. 

At the time Mr. Munsey bought 
Peterson’s the publishers claimed a 
total circulation of one hundred thou- 
sand. Mr. Munsey assures me that he 
was told that they really printed forty 
thousand. And I was informed bya 
man who said he printed Peterson's 
Magazine that their usual edition was 
twenty thousand, and that it seldom, if 
ever, exceeded thirty thousand. 

Now, I contend that if commissions, 
discounts and rebates to advertising 
agents were wiped entirely out of ex- 
istence publications like Peterson’s, 
which ought to have been dead years 
ago, could not live, and the advertiser 
would therefore benefit, honest pub- 
lishers would benefit, and even the 
men who are eking out a precarious 
existence by publishing what are really 
fake magazines would be better off, 
because they could devote their un- 
doubted abilities to legitimate enter- 
prises. It takes a pretty smart man to 
keep a corpse alive, and that is what 
the publishers of Peterson’s Magazine 
did for a number of years before it 
finally went out of existence. 

eterson’s is by no means the only 
magazine that ought to have suspend- 
ed publication a long time ago. I 
mention it because Mr. Munsey men- 
tioned it and because it is out of ex- 
istence. There are more magazines 
published to-day than the people have 
any use for, more than they ever read. 

The magazine which claims one hun- 
dred thousand circulation and prints 
twenty thousand copies is by no means 
entitled to a credit for twenty thou- 
sand circulation, because a large por- 
tion of the edition goes out to news 
companies and from fifty to seventy- 


five per cent of it may come back in 
the shape of unsold copies. 

The only safe thing for the adver- 
tiser to do is to confine his advertising 
to the very limited number of real 
magazines, published for real subscrib- 
ers, who pay real money for them. In 
that direction lies safety and profit 
and honesty. 

If the half dozen, or at most the 
dozen, best magazines were to follow 
Mr. Munsey’s example and cut off ab- 
solutely all commissions to agents, 
they would benefit; the legitimate, 
honest, helpful agents would benefit, 
and the advertiser would benefit most 
of all. 

A magazine publisher should receive 
business because the size and charac- 
ter of his circulation entitles him to 
it, and he should tell definitely and 
distinctly, without reserve or equivoca- 
tion, just what his circulation is, and 
just where it is. (This, Mr. Munsey 
never did do.—Ep. P. I.) If he will 
do this he will have no difficulty in 
getting a fair rate for it. 

Let the advertiser buy the space di- 
rect from the publisher if he wants to. 
If he has the time, the ability and the 
experience necessary to place his own 
advertising profitably, by all means let 
him do it. There are so few men who 
have these qualifications that they need 
not enter into the consideration of the 
problem. If the advertiser wishes to 
be relieved of the detail of his adver- 
tising—if he wishes copy prepared, en- 
gravings made, electrotypes sent out, 
bills checked—if he wishes advice giv- 
en as to where and how and how 
much he shall advertise, let him em- 
ploy for this purpose the best man he 
kyows of, just as he would employ an 
architect if he wished to build a house, 
or a lawyer if he wished to try a case 
in court. In this way the advertising 
agent who would give his client the 
most intelligent, most honest and most 
profitable service would naturally se- 
cure the greatest amount of business 
and receive the highest remuneration. 

The advertising of Scott’s Emulsion, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and Royal Baking 
Powder is placed direct with the pub- 
lishers by their own advertising mana- 
gers. I believe it is a well established 
fact that there were probably not half 
a dozen publishers who refuse to give 
to these advertisers the so-called “ ad- 
vertising agent’s commission.” 

In discussing Mr. Munsey’s talk the 
other day with a publisher who said 
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that Mr. Munsey was wrong, I asserted 
that he was right, and made the point 
that nearly all publishers now give 
large advertisers the advertising agent’s 
commission, and that it is only right 
that this rule should be extended to all 
advertisers. If. it is right to give the 
advertising agent’s commission to the 
Royal Baking Powder Company it is 
right to give it to a smaller advertiser. 
Che principle is either right or wrong. 
“here is no use saying that the com- 
nission is given to the Royal Baking 
Powder Company because this com- 
pany is a large advertiser, for that is 
generally fully taken into account in 
the rate card of the paper. The buyer 
of a large amount of space gets a lower 
rate than the buyer of a small amount. 
This is a recognized commercial prin- 
ciple with which no one can find any 
fault. It has nothing to do with the 
advertising agent’s commission. There 
are very few advertisers who expect to 
buy twelve inches at the same rate per 
line as they would get on twelve 
pages. 

To be sure, there are a few publica- 
tions, like the Zadies’ Home Journal, 
that make a flat rate, with no dis- 
counts for time or space. But the 
Ladies’ Home Journal gives a commis- 
sion to advertising agents. 

Yet the plan of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal in dealing with advertising 
agents is a great improvement on the 
ordinary plan. Everybody knows what 
the circulation of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal is, everybody knows what the 
rate is, and everybody knows that the 
rate is the same in all cases, that the 
discounts are five per cent for cash 
and ten per cent to the advertising 
agent. Advertising agents are required 
to sign a contract not to give any part 
of this commission to their clients. In 
other words, they must not cut the 
price of the Ladies’ Home Journal— 
they must not sell the Journail’s space 
at less than the Jour;za/ people will sell 
it. 


— 60 
IN SWEDEN. 
Advertising is now a pretty well established 


vehicle of communication in Sweden. Accord- 
ing to the Eskilstuna Tidning advertisements 
are now being printed in the Swedish treasury 
printing bureau upon the backs of the circulat- 
ing bank notes. The notes of 5 kroners (about 
$1.35) came out but recently with a soap or 
chocolate advertisement printed in large letters 
over the entire back of the note. In Sweden 
street car and railway tickets carry advertise- 
ments on the back, and the postal euthasities 
are considering the offers of several enterpris- 
ing people, who want to place ads on the back 
of the postage stamps. —National A dvertiser. 


NO PRESS AGENT’S WORK HERE. 


Fame is interested in the space given to the 
marriage of Miss Laura Jean Libbey by vari- 
ous newspapers for several reasons. This au- 
thoress is a persistent advertiser, as well as a 
legitimate one. Her dealings with public jour- 
nals are, of course, through the business offices. 
Here is the way papers whose space is not for 
sale for reading matter without advertising 
mark, treated the interesting event : 

Press—No notice at all. 

Sun—33 agate lines. 

Tribune—35 agate lines. 

Herald—42 agate lines. 

Times—84 agate lines. 

In the accounts printed by these journals no 
flamboyant expressions appear. The news is 
handled with , regard to its value. The dig- 
nity of a real newspaper is sustained. Now 
note the other side of the picture : 

Telegraph—322 agate lines; divided into 
chapters. 

Journal—322 agate lines ; divided into chap- 
ters. 

World—353 agate lines ; divided into chap- 
ters. 

Not one of these three papers marked the 
stuff as advertising, each had different copy 
from the others, and yet the approximate qual- 
ity of space used ; the unprecedented division 
into chapters, and the nature of the copy left 
no advertising man in doubt as tothe payment 
of reading matter ratzs by the erotic novelist. 
Note these expressions : 

“The temple of fame had been stripped of 
its brightest jewels by the millions who had 
laid them at the feet of Miss Laura Jean Lib- 
bey, the: progressive priestess of passionate 
prose. * * * Thousands waited in breath- 
ess expectancy for her books. * * * She 
was gifted with a wild, unhallowed beauty. * 
* * The rare and radiant genius of the au- 
thoress ’—World . 

“It is He, itis Him,it is—! He, Him—it 
is the star of her night, the idol of her soul, the 
creme de Hallucination. She has never felt 
this way before.”’—7elegraph. 

“ The royally beautiful bride’s literary mas- 
terpieces. * Her dainty feet, with their 
beautifully arched insteps. * * Her su- 
perb, haughty eyes. * * * The lovely and 
incomparable bride is thinking out the plot of 
another novel.”’—/ourna/,. 

Now this is good advertising for the wares 
that Miss Laura Jean Libbey turns out from 
her Brooklyn factory. Moreover, it is legiti- 
mate advertising, so far as she is concerned, 
since all the evidence within reach of the public 
goes to show that the space was honestly bought 
of the papers that accepted the matter ; not 
stolen through the wiles of an insidious press 
agent.—Fame. 


<> 
HE WAS POSTED. 
Teacher—Where is ivory found? 
Pupils—In Africa. 
Teacher—What is ivory? 
Pupils—Elephant tusks. 
Teacher—Have you ever seen anything made 
of ivory? 
Rustic Boy (eagerly)—Soap.— 7 ruth. 
———_ +0 
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IF THE BEST 
IS NOT 
T00 GOOD FOR YOU 


Use THE NEw YorK 
Times when you adver- 
tise. Volume and character 
of circulation and adver- 


tising rates considered, 


THE New York TIMES 
is to-day the best adver- 
tising proposition in the 
United States. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 


One Cent. 
“All the News That's Fit to Print.’’ 


Price Reduced! 
Standard Maintained! 


2oreea27., «y CHAS. FJONES suce, Sin. 
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The Modern 


Bicycle 


A COMPLETE 
REFERENCE BOOK 
FOR RIDER, 
DEALER AND MAKER. 


160 Fages. 
150 Mlustrations. 


A History of the Bicycle 
from 1816 to 1899, show- 
ing the Improvements 
Made, Discarded and Re- 
tained up to the present 
time. 


** Never before has any newspaper gone 
so extensively and thoroughly into the 
design and construction of the bicycle as 
The Commercial Advertiser has done in 
the 160 pages which go to constitute this 
compact volume. The practical value of 
the volume can not be questioned. The 
book is one, as its publishers justly claim, 
which should be read and preserved by 
every rider, dealer and maker of a bi- 
cycle "—THE WHEEL, N. Y. 


“ The Modern Bicycle” will be sent, 
post paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 








There is a wealth of infor- 
mation which it will be a 
pleasure to have in so con- 
venient a form. 


C. W. DICKERSON, 
Prest. Sterling Cyc'e Works. 


We desire to congratulate 
you upon having produced a 
very instructive and uscful 
book to any one interested in 
cycling or the history of this 
great incustry. 

W. G. C. HuMEs, 
Adv. Mgr. Pope Mfg. Co. 


We find it a very compre- 
hensive little book relative . 
to the cycle industry. 

T. M. RICHARDSON, 


Asst. Mgr. 
Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co. 


Tt contains interesting mat- 
ter which we shall be pleased 
to examine carefully. 

C. E. Lozirr, 
H. K. Lozier & Co. 


We congratulate you on 
the good work you have so 
successfully accomplished. 


McKeeE & HARRINGTON, 





The Commercial Advertiser 


PUBLISHERS 
29 Park Row, New York 
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WITH ENGLISH ADVERTIS- 
ERS. 


It is some time since I last wrote on 
British advertising in PRINTERS’ INK, 
the interval having been spent on a 
voyage round the world, which pro- 
duced some business impressions that 
I hope to record also in the Little 
Schoolmaster. The advertising of 
Italy, Egypt, Ceylon, Australia, New 
Zealand, the South Sea Islands—Can- 
ada and the United States may per- 
haps be left just as well to other 
hands—ought to furnish material fora 
few notes that may interest American 
advertising men. 

+ * * 

English advertising, in the mean- 
time, is pretty much where it was last 
May, but there are a few changes. 
Pears’ Soap and Beecham’s Pills are 
being less advertised than they used 
to be, and Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
have likewise not made their usual 
summer splurge. Rowntree’s Cocoais 
well in evidence, and Holloway’s Pills 
and Ointment have been giving out 
some nice contracts. Old Gold Cigar- 
ettes and Ogden’s Guinea Gold ones 
are brisk and amusing rivals. The 
advertising for both is exceptionally 


clever and bright, but the products of 
the American Tobacco Company gen- 


erally are rather quiet. Some of the 
best prepared advertising in our papers 
just now is that of Quaker Oats, placed 
by the Paul E. Derrick Agency. 
* * + 

Does it pay to advertise, in news- 
papers of general circulation, goods 
for trade or technical purposes only? 
This is a point well worthy of consid- 
eration by advertisers the world over, 
because the answer to the question 
above formulated would probably be 
the same for all manufacturing coun- 
tries. It would be interesting to per- 
pend the experience of the firm which, 
in the United States, used to adver- 
tise a varnish, not offered for sale to 
the public, in all the.magazines and 
newspapers. This was very well de- 
vised, very admirably written advertis- 
ing; but it was a little too far from 
directness for a foreigner to feel quite 
sure that it could pay. The question 
suggests itself, because here in Eng- 
land two concerns—the manufactur- 
ers of Maxa Corks and of Alfa Laval 
Separators—are, and have for some 
time, been doing quite a good deal of 
general advertising. Maxa Corks are 


advertised on the ground of supe- 
riority to other corks for all bottling 
purposes. The makers can hardly 
hope that when people purchase a 
bottle of sauce, or of rum, they should 
demand that it be kept from spilling by 
some special make of cork; this is 
the affair of the manufacturer of the 
sauce or the alcohol. It does not 
even appear that Maxa Corks are dis- 
tinguishable from other corks until 
drawn; so that this advertising must 
be intended to influence only manu- 
facturers of bottled goods. It is 
rather difficult to believe that the same 
money spent on trade-paper advertis- 
ing, on letter writing, on traveling rep- 
resentatives, and so on, wouldn’t bring 
in better returns. The Alfa Laval is 
a machine for getting the cream out of 
milk ; it is advertised quite extensive- 
ly in the six-penny weeklies of London. 
Probably*not one reader in a thousand 
of those who take these papers is a 
dairy owner; yet the advertising is 
done persistently and done well, which 
looks as if it must pay. Does it? 


* * *” 


The same question I should like to 
ask in respect to the indirect advertis- 
ing which some sly large people are 
doing very largely. Messrs. Pears’ 
(soap) puzzles, Christmas numbers, 
dictionaries, blotting books, and so 
forth; Mr. Beecham’s (pills) music 
books (pretty bad) and view albums 
(very good) ; Messrs. Holloway’s (pills) 
drawing books, copy books, and so 
forth; Messrs. Lever Bros.’ (sunlight 
soap) year book and bound novels 
have all, I think, been remarked upon 
here. For the last four years the 
Mellin’s Food people have come out 
with an occasional novelty ; their latest, 
advertised in large spaces, worth (or 
rather costing) all the way up to $80 
or $100 a time, is a “Puzzle Map of 
Europe.” They occupy these con- 
siderable spaces in offering this affair, 
post free four cents; not a word on 
food (or emulsion either) occurs in the 
ad. They must see some good in the 
scheme. They were doing something 
of the sort four years ago, and I com- 
mented upon it in PRINTERS’ INK then; 
but is this as good a way of spend- 
ing money as using newspaper space 
up for “straight thunder”? It is very 
difficult to think so!. Mr. Elliman 
(embrocation) now enters the same 
field; he offers a painting-book for 
boys and girls—twelve cents, post free. 
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Will that pay? 
what principle ? 
” * * 

Mellin’s Emulsion, by the way, is 
beginning its winter campaign, but Mr. 
Scott, whom I met the other day, does 
not seem much thinner for it; the 
task of getting into a field that is as 
well covered as the emulsion market is 
by Scott & Bowne’s and Savory & 
Moore’s preparations (to say nothing 
of Kepler and the other malt-oil com- 
pounds) is always difficult and costly 
in England, and it is doubted by well 
informed people whether the Mellin 
Company is making this department 
answer. 


If so, why and on 


* * * 


We have captured Khartoum, and 
the Sunlight Soap people are publish- 
ing everywhere a boldly illustrated 
advertisement, accompanied by the 
following letter : 

Gunsoat Er-Harir, KHArtTovm. | 
September 3, 1898. § 
Lever Bros. : 

Dear Strs—I have great pleasure in inform- 
ing you that I have placed one of your adver- 
tisements on a wall facing the river, within one 
hundred yards of Gordon’s Palace. Being the 
first Englishman on shore after the sirdar and 
his staff had landed—having to go on shore to 
bore holes to erect the flag-staffs on top of the 
palace ready for to-morrow’s ceremcny—I claim 
to be the first one to place your advertisement 
in Khartoum. I beg to remain yours, respect- 
fully, J. R. WiLiiaMs. 
Chief Engine-Room Artificer, R. N. 

Most likely the local effect of the 
advertisement is small. I never heard 
of an Arab washing anything, but 
this will be good for the Sunlight Soap 
people in England. It will sell soap 
here. That is the funny part of it. 
You can not, by any ingenuity, figure 
out a reason why this should make 
people purchase this particular brand 
of soap. Certainly they are hardly like- 
ly to recognize in the feat any evidence 
of particularly good taste—at least I 
don’t ; but that it will sell goods no one 
who knows anything about advertising 
can doubt. 

* * * 

The substitution evil is evidently as 
rampant as ever. Bass’ Ale has either 
found it necessary or thought it desir- 
able to embark on an extensive wall 
posting campaign, calling attention to 
the famous red triangle trade-mark, 
and warning the beery against substi- 
tution of other ales for the only original 
and long favored Bass. And the Lie- 
big Meat Extract Company is using 


many thousand dollars’ worth of news- 
paper space (a much more eligible me- 
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dium for this class of announcement) 
in warning the public against similar 
infringements of its rights. 

* * * 

The Harmsworth concern has al- 
ways been prominent in the use of 
certified circulation announcements 
for many of its publications. In ac- 
cordance with the principle long since 
laid down by Mr. Rowell, I always be- 
lieve, directly contradictory evidence 
being absent, a detailed statement 
which a responsible publisher will issue 
and sign; but a chartered accountant’s 
certificate to boot does no harm. In 
arecent issue of the Figaro, a mos: 
respectable, well-conducted and old- 
established London weekly newspaper, 
some very grave hints are dropped re- 
garding Harmsworth circulations. The 
Figaro jocularly proposes a guessing 
competition on the subject, and offers 
as a “guess” the following: 

Circulation Circulation 
Guaranteed Guessed by 
by Harmsworth. the Figaro. 


Daily Mail (daily)....... 500,000 220,000 
Answers (weekly)........ 500,000 210,000 
Home Chat (weekly).... 220,000 go,000 
Forget-Me-Not (weekly). 290,000 52,000 
Home, Sweet Home (w’y) 98,000 23,000 


The exact terms in which the Figaro 
describes its “guesses” is “actual 
number printed,” and it also gives the 
quantities of each publication “ guess- 
ed” to be actually purchased by W. 
H. Smith & Son, the largest wholesale 
news agents in the country. 

An attack as specific as this from a 
responsible quarter (for the Figaro is 
certainly worth powder and shot) looks 
serious. I inquired of the Fi%garo’s 
people what it meant. 

“It means what it says,” was the 
reply. 

“That you disbelieve the Harms- 
worths’ accountants,” I suggested. 

“That we guess these circulations 
that we have printed,” was the reply. 

“But this is a very serious libel. 
What are you going to do about it?” 

“Tt is for Messrs. Harmsworth to 
move. The ‘libel’ has been in circu- 
lation ten days and they have not been 
heard from.” 

“ Expect to hear?” 

“ Suppose we take a drink.” 

I make no comment on this quota- 
tion; I had a perfectly open mind 
despite the drink. That Messrs. 
Harmsworth have nothing to say is 
hardly creditable. 

In my next letter I propose to. say 
more on these accountants’ certificates. 

T. B. RUSSELL. 
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A CLOUD = 


of Falsehood 


No Larger thanaMan’s Hand 


At a place of publication casts an immense shadow and keeps 
people at a distance in the dark. 

DO NOT BE MISLED into placing advertising contracts based 
ON CIRCULATION AFFIDAVITS. 


THE 


San Francisco CALL 


offers you a ‘*simple statement of fact, unincumbered by obstructing 
accumulations of metaphor and allegory.” 


A COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


of the number of lines of displayed advertisements during June, 
July and August, 1898, published in the 
JUNE JULY + UGUST TOTAL 


CALL, 138,838 155,722 167,972 462,532 
CHRONICLE, 118,643 114,275 121,003 354,011 
EXAMINER, _ 128,009 124,663 128,870 381,542 
Excess over CHRONICLE, 108,521 Lines. 
se ‘¢ EXAMINER, 80,990 ‘* 
Extended in a straight line this larger excess means a continuous 
line of advertising more than 3.85 miles in length. 


> MILE MORE ADVERTISING than ONE 
aa of ITS CONTEMPORARIES! 


087 MILES MORE THAN THE OTHER! 


That is the estimate placed on San Francisco papers by 
Home Advertisers. 


THE CALL REACHES THE HOMES. 


Quit paying high rates for Cireuletion Burned in Garbage Crema- 
tories and Pacific Coast advertising will pay. 


W. S. LEAKE, MANAGER, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
DAVID ALLEN, Eastern Representat ve, 188 World Buliding, NEW YORK. 


C. GEORGE KROGNESS, Marcuette Bullding, CHICAGO, ILL. 
FOR DISTRICT WEST OF PITTSBURG.) 
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make merchandising more profitable by a 


By Chas. 


STORE MANAGEMENT. 


How to get the full value of Laity 4 
nt 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their views 
apon any subject discussed in this department. Address Chas. F. Jones, care PRINTERS’ INK. 


rightly conducting the business, and how to 
cious system of advertising. 


F. Fones. 
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I am in receipt of a letter from Mr. 
H. L. Hopper with Val. Loewer, dealer 
in furniture, carpets and curtains, 
Columbus, Ohio. The letter is too 
long for me to print now in its entire- 
ty, and therefore I will only use a por- 
tion of it, reserving the rest for some 
other time when it mzy seem advis- 
able to take up the subjects men- 
tioned therein. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Dear Str—My little friend the ‘ School- 
master,” always welcome, contains in your 
issue of August 3rd an interesting article on 
“Store Management,” by Charles F. Jones, 
where he makes comment on a booklet pub- 
lished by O. N. Powell, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
called ‘‘ Store Don’ts.”” 

Mr. Powell’s ‘‘ don’ts”’ are very good, but 
asa salesman of experience I must take excep- 
tion to a part of Mr. Jones’ criticism. Speak- 
ing of indifference of salesmen to customers, 
rather he should say the indifference shown the 
salesman by some customers. Does not Mr. 
Jones think that a salesman who has made the 
business practically a profession should be en- 
titled to some consideration, and not be 
snubbed and treated in a sullen and boorish 
manner by some ignorant persons who are for- 
tunately possessed with “‘more money than 
brains’’? I have manya time handled cold 
and indifferent persons, used every means in 
my power to have them warm up, but of no 
avail. Have tried every means possible to 
show my customers how pleased I was to wait 
on them—no good, though—and after labor- 
iously showing my goods (carpets and furni 
ture) for perhaps two hours, have them walk 
off without as much as “ I thank you,” but in 
order to try and let down the poor deluded 
salesman a little, promptly make use of the old 
stereotyped expression, “ I will have my wife 
or husband, as the case may be, come to-mor- 
row.’ Of course, the salesman has done his 
best, but very often finds that the excuse is not 
accepted by the proprietor or floorwalker. * * 

The salesman is, of course, entitled 
to consideration, and I know that 
there are a great many people who do 
not give the salesman the considera- 
tion that is due him. Still in this de- 
partment it is not my business to dwell 
on that side of the case. PRINTERS’ 
INK is not read by the public general- 
ly, but by business men, therefore I 
can only tell business men what their 
duties arc, and will have to leave the 


poor public to find out their duties in 
some other way. 

In the first place, it is the business 
of the salesman to wait upon, to try 
and please and to overlook the crank- 
iness of the buyer. In any kind of a 
transaction the person who is doing 
the selling must forget himself, to a 
certain extent, his own rights and 
privileges and cater to the desires and 
peculiarities of the person who is do- 
ing the buying. If you keep this in 
mind, I think you will find that nine 
times out of ten the salesman is more 
indifferent to the customer than the 
customer is to the salesman. It is the 
business of the salesman to please the 
customer. It is not the business of 
the customer to please the salesman. 

Then, again, I think as a rule that 
nine times out of ten customers ap- 
preciate any attention or courtesy that 
the salesman shows them. In the long 
run the salesman who is courteous to 
everybody is the one that is going to 
sell the most goods, and going to 
make the best reputation for himself 
and the store he is working for, as 
well as with the buying public gener- 
ally. ae 

cs 

A very interesting article recently 
appeared in the Dry Goods Economist 
in regard to the duties of the profes- 
sional shopper. The professional shop- 
per, in the sense of the article, is the 
person who is employed by one of the 
large stores in a large city, who keeps 
the concern posted on the prices and 
goods offered by rival concerns. Near- 
ly all the large stores have professional 
shoppers, and the practice is being 
adopted by many of the medium size 
houses. This method of keeping post- 
ed on everything that is going on is, to 
a certain extent, in its infancy, and a 
few quotations from the article in the 
Economist may ‘be of assistance to 
merchants generally. 

The merchant who satisfies himself with an 
occasional glance at his competitor’s windows, 
or sends his errand boy down the street to as- 
certain if “‘ Smith has a price tjcket on Fruit- 


of-tne-Loom muslin at the door,” will no doubt 
be astonished to learn what expense is gone to 
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and the amount of energy put forth by the 
metropolitan stores in watching their competi- 
tors. 

Every store of consequence in New York to- 
day has at least one “ shopper,” while some of 
the larger concerns employ regularly as many 
as fifteen. But in the matter of purchasing for 
comparison the “‘ specials ’’ advertised by com- 
peting houses the “ shopping ”’ force is greatly 
augmented by countless numbers of regular 
saleswomen who are pressed into this service 
from time to time as occasion requires. 

Each morning the advertisements of neighbor- 
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ter in the newspapers well gotten up, 
but I have before me one of a series 
of circulars, which not only talks in an 
interesting and convincing business 
way, but is well printed with good type 
on good paper. It is as neat a dodger 
as I have seen in some time. For the 
benefit of other installment furniture 
dealers, I will print a reduced copy of 
it : 





ing stores are closely scanned in the ’s 
or advertiser’s office, and those sections of the 
ads relating to new merchandise and offerings 
of extraordinary cheapness are clipped in the 
most approved editorial fashion and distributed 
among the “‘ shopping ’’ force. 

The ‘‘ shopper’s ”’ first step is to thoroughly 
post herself upon the assortment of the goods 
in question carried by her employers, and armed 
with this. knowledge and the newspaper clip- 
ping she starts out to make her comparison. 

The most desirable and generally most suc- 
cessful “shopper” is of matronly, influential 
and almost aristocratic appearance ; in short, 
just the type of woman who may, without ex- 
citing any undue amount of comment, make all 
sorts of what clerks would term unreasonable 
requests at the counter. 

As hinted above, the chief duty of a “‘ shop- 
per”? is to compare the stocks of her employer 
with those of other houses, but in addition to 
this she is called upon to criticise the general 
appearance of the store, the service to custom- 
ers and to instantly notify the management of 
any evidence of new moves apparent in the 
store of a competitor, 

The up-to-date manager or superintendent 
keeps fully posted concerning his neighbors’ 
departments and methods, his “‘ shoppers ’’ be- 
ing his reporters. In order that the ‘‘shopper’’ 
may intelligently write up the department she 
has been instructed to ‘‘ shop ”’ it is necessary 
that she gain as much of an insight of the en- 
tire stock as possible. Therefore, she can not 
be satisfied with the inspection of a few articles, 
but must impersonate what the average clerk 
would regard as a ‘“‘ very-hard-to-suit ” cus- 
tomer, 

One of the most reliable barometers by 
which to gauge a competitor’s business is the 
number of salespeople employed in each de- 
partment. The manager of to-day who is 
without this information is absolutely at sea 
concerning his rival’s business. The “ shop- 
per” it is who procures this information, mak- 
ing her tour weekly through the establishments 
to which she has been assigned, and jotting 
down unobservedly the figures as she counts 
the salespeople behind the various counters. 

If she reports that “‘ Smith & Co. have in 
creased the selling force in their lining depart- 
ment from fourteen to eighteen, and we only 
have twelve,” there is certainly something 
wrong with “ we’s” lining stock, taking it for 
granted, of course, that “‘ Smith & Co.” are 
awake to the importance of twentieth century 
store economics and carry no surplus help. 

+.% 

It is my opinion that McEnery, the 
furniture and carpet dealer of Brook- 
lyn, is doing as good advertising as is 
done by any house in Greater New 
York in the cash and credit business. 
The advertising is written by a young 
man, by name Mr. G. C. Earle, whose 
work I have mentioned once before in 
this department. Not only is the mat- 


Do You Know 
About Our 
‘‘ Bargain Room ?”’ 


In the course of a large furniture business 
like this it often happens that considerable 
goods become damaged. Sometimes it is fur- 
niture defaced by the railroads in transporting ; 
sometimes the look of mere newness is lost by 
using this or that bit of furniture for store and 
window display, and the selling price is hurt— 
not the goods. Only the sentiment of newness 
is missed, for it serves every purpose and per- 
forms every service of furniture with the “ just 
bought look.” 

Furniture of this mere price-hurt class goes 
into the “‘ Bargain Room,” as does everything 
else with a scratch or a hurt-price look of any 
kind. From an economical standpoint this 
means very much to the people of Brooklyn 
and Long Island, for the prices are merely 
nominal—sometimes much less than cost— 
made for the single purpose of quickly selling 
the only too quickly accumulating furniture of 
the described kinds. 

No matter what you want, so long as it’s to 
render a practical service, first visit the ‘‘ Bar- 
gain Room ” here. 

McENERY’S 
CASH OR CREDIT FURNITURE AND CARPET 
HOUSE, 
86 AND 88 MyrTLe Av., cor. LAWRENCE St. 

One block from Bridge St. Station Union L. 

Trolley cars transfer here. 





** 


Charles F. Jones, New York: 

Dear Str—How should an exhibit in a food 
show be conducted? This is my first attempt, 
and I do not know whether I should give awa 
palms or sell them ata reduced rate, and ad- 
vertise such in the papers. This is my first 
experience and I know it can be made to pay if 
properly conducted. At the same time I want 
the greatest amount of advertising out of it I 
can get for my regular business. 

We are florists and cater mostly to the ladies, 
who, of course, are the ones who patronize a 
food show the most. 

I am aregular reader of Printers’ Inx, and 
would be greatly obliged to you for any advice 
and information you could give me. If I.should 
give samples or prizes, how should I distribute 
them so as to be sure the people can not impose 
upon me and get more than one. 

Please do not mention my name and town. 
Your information will be greatly appreciated 
by yours very truly, F—. 


It would depend a great deal upon 
the amount of expense that the florist 
may feel like going to. If he only 
wants ‘to spend a nominal amount the 
best way would be to make a very 
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handsome exhibit of flawers and palms 
and give nothing away, but have some 
one in charge of the exhibit who could 
take orders, or give information to 
those who may wish tq buy or wanted 
to ask questions. If the florist feels 
like spending the amoynt of money 
necessary, it might be a yery good ad- 
vertisement if he gave qa small flower 
or palm to each lady pyesent at the 
show. By confining the gifts to the 
ladies it reduces the number to be giv- 
en away, and appears to be simply an 
act of courtesy to the feminine sex. I 
do not think any kind of @ gift would 
either be as cheap or as appropriate for 
a florist to give away as g rosebud or 
some other small flower, In regard to 
giving them away, so that a person 
would not get more than one, it would 
be better to have a nymber of cards 
printed, and have some gne stand just 
inside the door, and give one of these 
cards to each lady as she came in. The 
card should state that by presenting it 
at the florist’s exhibit a souvenir would 
be given. If the peygon at the door 
only gave them to persons coming in, 
there would be no chance to duplicate, 
unless some went gout and came in 
again, which, of courge, they would-not 
do in many cases. 
o,* 
Wicuita, Kansas. 

Mr. Charles F. Jones, New York: 

DEAR Sitr—I inclose a few of my latest ads. 
Please spare me a few minutes to express your 
opinion of them. 

Being comparatively an amateur in adwrit- 
ing, Iam anxious for an opinion of my work 
by an older man in the business. I have been 
very much interested in PrinTERs’INkK for the 
past six months (never saw a copy before that), 
and it, or rather you, have been the cause of 
my changing this store’s ads from the hurrah, 
bombastic style to a more subdued. Former 
dark, heavy borders have been changed for the 
lighter outline style. The large ad inclosed 
is about the size of our regular Sunday ad. 
Sometimes we have two-thirds of a page and 
sometimes a full page. The small ads are 
special sales which we run at the beginning of 
every season until we run out of the right kind 
of stuff. After that we usually run two small 
ads (from 30 to 40 inches) during the week, of 
many small items, similar style to the large 
ads. In the evening = 9g we usually have 
two 4o-inch ads per week, occasionally more. 
We do not have an ad every day in either of 
the papers. The advertising appropriation is 
so limited that I can’t advertise every day with 
a 4o-inch ad, and I prefer two 40-inch ads to 
six 4-inch ads. Owing to the newspapers’ fa- 
cilities the main part of our large ads must be 
set in linotype. 

Please give your opinion of our manner of 
placing the ads, of the manner in which they 
are written, and of the general appearance and 
display. Respectfully, s—. 


The advertisements which were in 
closed with this letter were fairly good 
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in display and wording. The size of 
them alone would attract attention, 
and they have the appearance of being 
put together with a good deal of care. 
The illustrations are very nice, except 
that one or two of them are alittle too 
black for use in the ordinary newspa- 
per, although in the Wichita Das/y 
L£agle, in which they appear, they show 
up very nicely. It is not usual for 
newspapers in a town the size of 
Wichita to show very nice illustrations. 
The majority of these cuts I recognize 
as having been secured through the 
Dry Goods Chronicle. 1 think this is a 
very good way for a dry goods store 
to get its illustrations where it has not 
the facilities at hand to make them up 
for its own use. If you can not have 
first-class cuts made in your own town, 
then buy them from some place where 
they can be made first class. There is 
only one criticism that I can make 
about the advertisements mentioned 
above, and that is they are a little bit 
too long-winded. The talk is good 
enough, but there is too much of it. 
If it was cut down to one-third the 
amount and more prices quoted, I be- 
lieve the advertisements would be still 
better. Short, pointed wording in any 
kind of an advertisement, particularly 
in a general store’s advertisement, is 
the thing to be aimed at. It must be 
a very, very interesting story to deserve 
a long talk of two or three hundred 
words. 
** 
Brook yn, N.Y. 

Mr. Charles F. Jones, New York: 

DEAR Str—In advertising a patent medicine, 
would you advise using such magazines as 
Munsey’s, etc., or doing it only through the 
newspapers ? 

I have read your articles in Printers’ Ink. 
Yours truly, A. B. Atwoop. 

It depends a good deal upon the 
nature of the medicine and the terri- 
tory to be covered. I believe that any 
patent medicine of general sale and 
general use can profitably use both mag- 
azines and newspapers. If the medi- 
cine is only of local sale, that is if the 
proprietor wishes to cover a specified 
territory like the city of New York or 
the State of New York, and not waste 
any fire on other localities, the daily 
papers are the mediums that appear to 
me to be best suited for the purpose. 

If it is desired to cover the country 
generally at a moderate expense, the 
magazines would naturally be the 
mediums to carry the news from one 
end of the country to the other. 
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Every Evening and 
Sunday Morning 


an Franciseo Bulletin 


is welcomed in over 36,000 homes by people who 
have money to spend. 





If you want their trade use the Bulletin’s columns. 





CIRCULATION Guaranteed by the 
Advertisers’ Guarantee Company.. 








BEST IN QUALITY 
MOST IN QUANTITY. 


Further information fiR. F. K. MISCH, 
from Potter Building, New York. 
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‘he: Honors. Awarded. 
to the Mason & Hamlin y during the 44) 
tyeats in which they have been manufacturing 
% instruments probably exceed in number 
those awarded to any other manufacturer. / 

In the pianos which they are making to-day 
eat caatenel these years of poaocer ne 4 @n 

who will examine their “New Scale” mode 

ly. introduced, will find the. utmost possible 
yesonante in the sounding board, the most per- 
fectly constructed case; in short, all the modern 
ideas in construction ‘that are worth any- 





piano 
thing are combined in these noble instruments. / 





¥ 
‘This is the natural re- 
Bult of the utmost care of 
experts in the selection 
of material—the use of 
modern and efficient 
machinery in every de- 
partment—the employ- 
ment of artisans of ac- 
knowledged skill and 
experieuce—basing the 
scien- 

tific principles to attain 
acoustically correct re- 


mi 


mw ra} 

The United States Government pur- 
chases only the best;. its standard is 
very high. When in the market for 
merchandise it obtains samples and sub- 
mits them to rigid examination before 
placing its order. —2 

Since 1890 the Government has 
chased Mason & miin Piancs and 
Organs exclusively for the equipment of 
Indian Schools and for the ships of the 
White Squadron. Only the mechanically 
perfect instrument could withstand the 
climatic conditions imposed by our naval 
battle-ships and cruisers. 


» 


Ye . 4 oe e a 
We want every prospective Piano or Organ 
to have our illustrated catalogue; state 


which catalogue is desired, Piano or Organ. 


fMtason$, Hyalin Co, 


. ~ ta ae! 
gl ANUFACTORIES:— Cambridge Mass.” WAREROOMSS 


TO BE REMEMBERED. 

A square in the cer.ter of the first page is no 
doubt a good position. But it is well to re- 
member that the kind of ad placed there will 
determine the results,—A dvertising World. 


IS GOOD. 

Practically all advertisements are addressed 
to the middle class, who have to buy goods but 
wish to save money. Any periodical that is 
bought by this class is quel Pues. 
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CIRCULATION NOTES IN 
TWO CITIES. 
By S. R. Egor. 


The following facts regarding the 
circulation of local and foreign news- 
papers and periodicals in Philadelphia 
and Boston were obtained from the 
statements of newsdealers during re- 
cent trips to the two citics by the 
writer. The figures and statements 
are written just as they were received. 
In no case did the newsdealer know 
that his statements were to be incor- 
porated in an article for PRINTERS’ 
Ink. In all cases those who are 
quoted talked in the same manner that 
a storekeeper chats with a customer. 

The reader should realize that the 
following statements have only slight 
bearing upon the total circulations of 
the publications mentiored. 

The ideal news agents are those 
who with strong lungs, well-modulated 
and accentuated speech, and remark- 
able industry and persistency, practice 
their profession—for they have ele- 
vated their calling to a profession— 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad. They 
neither pass hurriedly through a car 
or-annoy by personal solicitation. 

On entering a car the news agent 
clearly announces his stock, stating 
what publications are out that day. 
He mentions the feacures in the mag- 
azines and their authors, briefly de- 
scribes the cartoons in Puck and Judge, 
and winding up with an eulogy on 
Huyler’s candy, begins at once to sell. 
The publicity Huyler receives must be 
worth a great deal of money to that 
confectioner. 

When near the end of his run the 
agent unbosomed himself as follows: 

“TI think the New York papers sell 
about in this order: Journal, World, 
Sun, Herald, Tribune, Times and Press 
for the morning papers. For the even- 
ing papers, the World and Journal tie 
for first place, especially on the slow 
trains. The Post is third, and on fast 
trains, and especially the Washington 
expresses, it leads easily. Copies of 
the Post are seldom left behind in the 
cars by the purchasers. 

“ Philadelphia papers average as fol- 
lows: /nguirer, Press, Ledger, Record, 
Times, News, Reporter and North 
American. The /tem leads the even- 
ing papers, and others follow in this 
order: Call, Bulletin, Telegraph, Her- 
ald and Star. 

“ Passengers who buy a two or three- 
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cent paper usually buy no other, while 
those who purchase papers that sell 
for one cent buy two or three different 
ones. They don’t appear toread them 
thoroughly though, and lots of them are 
left behind. I also notice that when 
a passenger clips from a paper it is al- 
most always from.one selling for two 
or three cents. I don’t think this is 
because there is nothing worth clip- 
ping in the penny papers, but because 
readers of higher-priced papers read 
more thoughtfully. 

“Up to within a couple of weeks 
ago we sold nearly double the usual 
number of newspapers and only a few 
magazines. This was due to the war. 

“ Munsey’s and McClure’s are neck 
and neck, and the Cosmopolitan, Cen- 
tury, Harper's, Scribner's, Metropolitan 
and Broadway follow in the order 
named. roadway is getting to be 
very popular. People buy it on ac- 
count of the pictures. 

“Of the weeklies Puck leads, with 
Judge second. Harper's is third, and 
Collier’s Weekly has boomed, so it is a 
good fourth. The ///ustrated Ameri- 
can 1s coming along and is pushing 
Truth for fifth place. Half the peo- 
ple who buy a magazine buy at least 
two, but it is not the same with pur- 
chasers of weeklies. On Saturdays I 
sell double the usual number of JZaz/s 
and only a few magazines. This is 
due to the half-tone supplement.” 

The extent to which the news-agent 
was in touch with things literary and 
journalistic was remarkable. He knew 
all about the sales of his brothers on 
other “runs” and criticised favorably 
and otherwise the policies of various 
publications. He seemed to know 
what his customers liked and disliked 
also. His favorite daily, weekly and 
monthly was the Suz, Puck and 
Broadway. 

At the Bingham House news-stand 
in Philadelphia the Znguirer, Record 
and Mews were most popular, and of 
the evening papers the /tem and Call. 

At the Continental Zedger led, fol- 
lowed by Record, /nguirer and Press. 

The agent at the Broad street sta- 
tion said he sold more copies of the 
Press than any other morning paper, 
and that the Record and /nguirer were 
second and third. His evening sales 
were as follows: Cal/, Jtem, Bulletin, 
Herald, Telegraph and Star. The 
leading New York papers in point of 
sales were: Evening World, Evening 
Journal, Morning Journal, Morning 
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Sun, Post, Morning World, Herald 
and 7ribune. 

Puck sold the best of any weekly, 
and Munsey’s led the magazines. 

The news agent at the Fall River 
Line dock in New York said that his 
stock of Boston papers consisted prac- 
tically of the Globe and Herald only, 
and that he sold about five copies of 
the former to four of the latter. 

In Boston no two reports were simi- 
lar. Here are reports trom four hotels 
regarding the relative sales of Boston 
dailies, New York dailies, weeklies 
and magazines: 

Young’s Hotel: Herald, Jcurnai, 
World, Journal, Puck, Truth, Mce- 
Clure’s, Cosmopolitan. 

Parker House: Globe, Herald, 
Journal, World, Puck, Illustrated 
American, Munsey’s, Scribner’s. 

Adams House: Herald, Globe, Jour- 
nal, World, Judge, Puck, McClure’s, 
Munsey’s. 

The Quincy: Globe, Herald, Jour- 
nal, World, Puck, Judge, Munsey’s, 
Broadway. 

These statements of the news agents 
at the hotels mentioned are of interest, 
as they tend to demonstrate the wide 
circulation of the publications men- 
tioned. 

I heard favorable reports of the five- 
cent Daily Telegraph (New York), 
which was in demand by sporty and 
theatrical people. 

At the Union Station the news agent 
said he sold more G/odes than Heralds, 
and more Worlds than Journals, and 
at the Old Colony Station the state- 
ment was reversed. 

All the Boston papers appeared to 
be in good demand and enjoying a 
healthy existence. The Record stood 
well among the evening papers, and 
the Journal appeared to be making 
rapid strides in circulation. 

The news agent on the Portland ex- 
press, on the Boston and Maine road, 
informed me that there were only two 
dailies and one magazine “in it for a 
little bit,” and that they were the New 
York Journal, Boston Globe and Mun- 
sey’s Magazine. All the rest, this youth 
informed me, were “ left at the post,” 
but I thought him slightly influenced 
by his prejudices, as he admitted these 
publications were his favorite reading. 
He said he liked the Journal for 
Davenport’s cartoons, the G/ode for its 
sporting news and J/unsey’s for its 
pictures of “ beauts.” Somewhat to my 
surprise, he said he saw PRINTERS’ INK 
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occasionally in the office of an uncle 
in Portland, but he had slight regard 
for the Little Schoolmaster, ccnsider- 
ing it sadly deficient in news—proba- 
bly sporting news. 

It was the opinion of this young 
man that Mr, McClure was in error in 
printing so much reminiscence of our 
prominent people, and that his cus- 
tomers evidently agreed with him. 

“Wot’s de use of so much guff 
about dead uns ?” he queried. “ Dere’s 
enough live uns to learn about.” 

The news agent on the New York 
and New England train from Boston 
to New York said he sold on an av- 
erage 15 Heralds, 12 Globes, and 8 
Journals, stating he did not sell much 
printed matter in the way of news- 
papers, as his train left too Jate for the 
sale of many morning papers, and too 
early to catch the evening editions. 

The news agent who boarded the 
train at New Haven with the early 
editions of the New York evening pa- 
pers said they sold in this order: 
Journal, World, Post, Sun and Mail. 

He also informed me that he sold 
almost as many copies of the New 
Haven Lvening Register as he did of 
any New York evening paper. 

FROM LITTLE INVENTIONS. 
_ It has become almost an axiom with the ma- 
jority that larger fortunes are to be raised from 
some simple invention than from difficult and 
expensive inventions that involve a great out- 
lay of money to manufacture. This is toa cer- 
tain extent true. A certain American patent 
for fastening kid gloves has yielded a fortune of 
several hundred thousand dollars for its fortun- 
ate owner, and the inventor of a collar clasp 
enjoys $20,000 royalty a year as the reward for 
his endeavor. A new kind of sleeve button 
has made $50,000 in five years for jts patentee, 
and the simple twisting of safety pins in such 
away that there is no possible danger of the 
point sticking in the child promises to enrich 
its owner beyond any of his early dreams of 
wealth. A man one day turned a piece of wire 
so as to hold a cork more securely in a bottle, 
and forthwith somebody saw a brilliant idea, 
and patented the modern wire stopple-holder, 
which is now used annually on several million 
bottles. The accidental bending of a hairpin 
by a woman to prevent it from sliding out of her 
hair also easily produced a fortune for her hus- 
band, who immediately saw the possibilities of 
a crinkled hairpin.—Cassier’s Magazine. 
+r 
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THE BROOKLYN | EAGLE. 


When Brooklyn was an 
independent city the Broox- 
tyN Eacre was known far 
and wide as the greatest local 
newspaper in the world. 
Since consolidation the 
Brooktyn Eac te has cov- 
ered the whole city of New 
York as thoroughly as it 
formerly covered a part of 
the territory now included in 
that municipality. It still 
continues to be the greatest 
local newspaper in the world. 
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The Paper in 
His Pocket 


ig an indication of a boy’s taste and character, and 
much of his success in life depends on the answer 
to the question, “What is the paper in his pocket?" 
Does it draw him upward or drag him downward? 
If he carries YOUNG PEOPLE’s WEEKLY in bis 
pocket to read in odd moments it is bound to 
make him a brighter and better boy. Youne 
PEOPLE'S WEFKLY is a paper with a purpose. That 
it succeeds in arousing young folks’ interest and 
sustaining it from week to week and year to year 
is shown by its circulation of nearly 225,000 copies a 
week. If you know a boy who should be Jearning 
to like good reading, see that he is supplied with 


Young People's Weekly 





It ts Mlustrated aye yy! “by the half-tone 

and white. also in colors. Its circulation should be seubled, cuts 
” year. The boys and girls are ready for it. The way w give 

them a trial of it for several months is 

JUST THIS: To make new friends we will send 


months for only 10 cents, if your order reaches us before 


January 1, 


year; to schools or clubs of three, 50 cents a year. Sample 
copies free. Address 


DAVID C. COOK PUB. CO., 36 Washington St., Chicago. 


Young Pee le’s Weekly for tour 
ular subscription price, 60 cents a 














Tue David C. Cook Publishing Company, of Chicago, is doing some pretty good advertis- 


ing on behalf of its ‘‘ Young People’s Weekly. 


” 


Above is a specimen. 








ENGLISH NOTES. 

Mr. Hopton W. Hadley, an advertising 
specialist of 10 High street, Putney, London, 
S. W., recently sent Printers’ INK a letter 
regarding English advertising, from which the 
paragraphs that follow are extracts: 

Sir George Newnes is following the good 
example of Frank Munsey in advertising his 
new magazine, the Wide World, in big spaces 
in the dailies, His strong point is the exclu- 
sive publication in his magazine of the wonder- 
ful story of “‘ The Adventures of Louis de 
Rougemont.” The spaces are mostly full 
double column. 

The Manchester Guardian has a strange 
rule. I wanted three inches double column. 
Counter clerk read through copy and said it 
would only make nineteen lines single column. 
I wanted it bumped out. ‘‘Can’t do it,” said 
the counter automaton. The appeal to Cesar 
in the shape of a dignified advertisement man- 
ager was nouse. ‘‘We have our rules,” he 
said, and he said it in such a way as made me 
think he was mighty proud of a rule which 
would not permit him to put money in his 
coffers. He also could not guarantee along- 
side matter position—‘‘ another rule of ours, 
he said. A Chicago newspaper proprietor 
would make a fortune in Manchester. 

I was staying in a hotel recently. I had laid 
a copy of Printers’ Inkona table. I shifted 
to another table, and did not pick it up. Pres- 
ently I noticed a man reading it. I was having 
breakfast. The other man had breakfasted. It 
was nearly an hour before he got up, and when 
he did he proceeded to put my Printers’ INK 
in his jnner breast pocket. ‘‘ Pardon me,’ I 
said. This, however, led to an interesting chat 
with the man, who turned out to be the pro- 


ype wee of ageneral store. PriIntTers’ Ink, he 
said, was just the sort of book he wanted. He 
did a bit of advertising, could see that Print- 
ERS’ INK would be a great help to him, and 
would subscribe for it. 

None of London’s department stores adver- 
tise in newspapers. Their business, however, 
seems to gthrive and grow ina wonderful man- 
ner. still, I would back as my idea of the 
winner the one which should take the lead in 
proper advertising. 


aopennnanenasigni 
A MAIL-ORDER POINT. 

The man who has a ten-cent novelty which 
he intends to advertise to be sent by mail, often 
labors under the impression that a profitable 
mail-order business can be copducted with a 
single small article, the transaction closing 
when the consumer has bought one of the arti- 
cles. This is a mistaken idea; the object of 
mail-order advertising is to put a catalogue in 
the reader’s hands. To this end a single cheap 
article is often widely advertised, and when 
sent for, a bulky catalogue, describing a host of 
attractive articles, is inclosed. One firm in 
New York offers to send a breast-pin entirely 
free. With the pin comes the catalogue. The 
writer knows of a case where that persuasive 

catalogue sold over three dollars’ worth of 
goods and paid for the present of the breast- 
pin several times over.—F ame. 


; deallhiadcinticerns 
HIGH-WATER MARK. 

On May 2 last the Evening Journal printed 
and sold 1,076,810 papers containing the news 
of Admiral Dewey’s wonderful victory. That 
was the high-water mark durfng those days of 
colossal war circulation—N. VY Avening 
Journal, Sept. 28, 
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“Abe” Lincoln 


Once said: ‘* You can fool some of the people all of the time and 
all of the people some of the time, but you can’t fool all of the 
people all the time.” Father Abraham probably had in 
mind the American advertiser when he evolved his great 
truism. A newspaper can fool an advertiser once ina while ; 
it may fool him twice in a while, but it can’t fool him all the 
while, because, when it fails to give him the expected returns, 
he withdraws his patronage and transfers it toa medium that 
will pay him. That’s why some New York newspapers are 
not carrying as much advertising as they formerly did. 


On the other hand, when a newspaper’s circulation and advertising 
patronage go on increasing week by week, month by month, 
and year year, like that of THz Mart avp Express, it 
clearly demonstrates that a high-class, clean evening news- 
paper, that goes into the homes of the people, is appreciated, 
purchased and read, and that its advertisers get returns for 
the money they put out. 


Just take the month of September, 1898, for example. During that 
month the advertising in THe Mai, AND Express increased 
6,930 agate lines over the corresponding month of last year. 
The other high-class evening papers managed to lose 42,756 
agate lines between them during the same period. 


During the first nine months of 1898 
Tue Mai. anp Express printed I 973 860 
agate lines of paid advertising. y 9 
This is a gain BR por tao lines when compared with the sam= 
period of 1897, an increase of nearly 1> percent. TH? Main 
AND Express carries more advertising than any other evening 
paper in New York, 


During these same nine months the next paper on the list printed 
pots agate lines of advertising less than THz Matt AND 
XPRESS and lost 163,814 aque lines, when compared with the 


same period of last year. his was a loss of more than g per 
cent of its entire advertising patronage. 


nung the nine months ended July 31, 1898, the net paid average 
aily circulation of [uz Mai. AND Express increased more 
than 100 per cent. 


The circulation of THz Mart anp Express is greater than that of 
all the other high-class evening papers of this city combined. 
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“LADIES FIRST.” 


They are certainly the first to consider when it comes to advertising. 
Nine-tenths of advertising Aas ¢o interest women in order to be suc- 
cessful. 

It must be written to interest them and placed where they, are sure 
to see it. 

In the Great Middle West there are millions of well-to-do women 
buyers—heads of households—mothers, wives, sisters, daughters. They 
are constantly buying things they need—do you sell anything of 
that kind ? 

Yuu can reach them all by putting your advertisement in the 1,500 
papers comprising THE CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION. 

One electrotype and one order is sufficient to start the business—one 
check to pay for it. Address, if you are interested, 


THE GHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION, 


10 Spruce St., 93 S. Jefferson St., 
New York. Chicago. 
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BINNER & CROSBY. 
In “ Profitable Advertising.” 


WHILE INDORSING THE LITTLE SCHOOLMAS- 
TER, PUT IN A GOOD WORD FOR SOME OF 
‘* PRINTERS’ INK’S ” BABIES, 


A few months ago the publishers of Print- 
ers’ InK awarded the loving cup to Mr. 
James Gibson, of New York, because Mr. Gib- 
son had said : ‘‘American advertising is the best 
in the world, Printers’ Ink has made it what 
it is.” 

No one will doubt the truth of the first sen- 
tence, for is it not a fact that American adver- 
tising is the best in the world? But to say that 
“ Printers’ Ink has made it so,” is not true, 
and Mr. Gibson knows it and so does Print- 
ERs’ INK. 

It would be just as true for Mr. Gibson to 
say that the firm of A. A. Vantine & Co. sells 
more goods in one day than the firm of John 
Wanamaker sells in one year. Neither Print- 
ERs’ INK nor any other one medium made 
American advertising what it is to-day. 

However, for the sake of argument, let us 
assume that all Mr. Gibson has said is true. Is 
it not strange, therefore, since PRINTERS’ INK 
has made American —— what it is— 
namely, the best in the world—that they should 
now come forth in full-page announcement, 
asking the readers of Printers’ Ink who is 
the best advertiser of all. If Printers’ Ink 
really made American advertising what it is to- 
day, it surely ought to know what advertiser is 
doing the best advertising, for did they not 
make him. If they themselves are in doubt, 
however, as to who is the best advertiser, is it 
not an admission on their part that Mr. Gibson 
is “‘ talking through his hat,’”? when he says: 
“American advertising is the best in the 
world ; PRINTERS’ me, He made it what it is ’’? 

Mr. Gibson may have a high opinion of 
Printers’ Ink, but his opinion is no higher 
than mine, for I have read Printers’ INK 
constantly for years, and have always found 
some very valuable information therein, In 
fact, | have read PrinTERs’ INK constantly for 
seven or eight years. Still, as an admirer of 
Printers’ INK, I can not conscientiously say 
that Printers’ INK made American advertis- 
ing what it is to-day. 

How a practical man, such as I understand 
Mr. Gibson is (since I understand he is the ad- 
vertising manager for A. A. Vantine & Co., 
and the work he has done for them has been 
and is very successful), can make such a state- 
ment is mote than I can understand, and I 
would like to ask Mr. Gibson, who himself 
makes his bread and butter by placing the adver- 
tising fora large New York house, what credit 
is due to such advertisers as control Sapolio, 
Quaker Oats, Royal Baking Powder, Columbia 
Bicycles, Pabst Beer, Pears’ Soap, Scott’s 
Emulsion, G@ld Dust, Dr. Pierce’s Pelion. 
Mellin’s Food, Ayer’s and Hood’s Remedies, 
and a host of others too numerous to mention— 
for making American advertising the best? 

Is it not these successful: advertisers who 
have been instrumental in making American 
advertising the best in the world—a great deal 
more so than PrinTERs’ INK or any other me- 
dium? Is it not strange that sucha question— 
Who is the best advertiser of all?—should 
come from such a source as PRINTERS’ INK? 
However, let us see? Is it the advertiser who 
spends the greatest amount of money? Per- 
haps. Is it the one who uses the greatest num- 
ber of mediums? Perhaps. Is it the one 
whose advertising space is set up with the larg- 
est faced type? Perhaps. Or is it the one 
whose advertisements are the best illustrated ? 
Perhaps. Who can tell? Why, no one. 

If it were possible for any one advertiser to 
ascertain whether his advertising was the best 
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of all or not, you can rest assured this knowl- 
edge would not be known to Tom, Dick and 
Harry, so that it could be published in Print- 
ERs’ Ink for the benefit of its readers and the 
public at large. If itis simply the object, how- 
ever, of Printers’ INK’s mm A to get an ex- 
pression of opinion from its readers as to whose 
advertisements they consider the best—why, 
that’s a different proposition altogether ; but to 
ask, Who is the best of all?—that is an utter 
impossibility for any one to state. : 

t us suppose, t erefore, that every reader 
of Printers’ Inx will express his preference— 
would that be a satisfactory or equitable can- 
vass? Let us suppose that fifty thousand read- 
ers of Printers’ INK would send in their 
opinion. What is this fifty thousand compared 
to the population of the United States, to whom 
the American advertisers are catering. What 
about the remaining millions? Simply because 
the majority of, say, fifty thousand readers of 
Printers’ Ink would, for example, agree 
upon some one advertiser as being the best ad- 
vertiser, in my opinion that does not settle the 
matter, for the millions of others to whom the 
advertisers of America are catering may be of a 
different opinion. That there is a ‘best of 
all’ advertiser must be admitted, but who he 
iscan not be found out unless every American 
advertiser would make a full report of his ap- 
propriation for advertising and = able to know 
what his returns from same amounted to, and 
the one showing the best returns, in my opin- 
ion, should be adjudged the best advertiser. 

Is not the advertisement which brings the 
best returns the best advertisement? There- 
fore the best of all advertisers (as PrinTERs’ 
Ink puts it) is he whose returns from his ad- 
vertising net the largest amount. That does 
not mean the one who spends the largest 
amount of money for advertising—not at all. 
An advertiser who spends $100,000 and finds 
his returns are $200,000 gets better returns than 
the advertiser who spends $300,000 and finds 
his returns are only $450,000, for the one has 
made $100,000 on an investment of $100,000, 
whereas the other has made only $150,000 on 
an investment of $300,000. One has made one 
dollar for every dollar invested, and the other 
fifty cents on every dollar. z 

Now, here’s where the shoe pinches. What 
advertiser is there to-day that can actually say 
just how much his returns have been from his 
advertising? There are none, I believe. 
Hence, how does Printers’ INK expect its 
readers to say So and So is the “‘ best of all ad- 
vertisers,’’ when the advertisers themselves can 
not say ? SCAR E. BInNER. 


Are testimonials honest? 

This thought has occurred to me after read- 
ing the twelve successful testimonials in the 
Printers’ Ink Loving Cup contest which 
were published in the July 13th issue of that 
paper. Each one of the twelve will receive a 
silver spoon for his effort, while the one who, 
in the opinion of the Little Schoolmaster, has 
lauded it the highest, will receive the much- 
coveted loving cup. Without commenting on 
the questionable propriety or dignity of such a 
contest, it seems to me that many of the con: 
testants have allowed their anxiety to become a 
prize-winner to run away with their better judg- 
ment. Many of them, and they are numbered 
among the bright and shining lights in the ad- 
vertising world, too, make ridiculous and ex- 
travagant statements, which, upon careful re- 
flection, they would doubtless desire to recall. 
For instance, Mr. Sam _ E. Whitmire says: 
“ Printers’ INK has, indeed, made life worth 
living for me.”’ I shudder to think of the pos- 
sibility of Printers’ INK suspending publica- 
tion. No doubt the other bright advertisin 
papers, such as Profitable Advertising, A 
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vertising Experience, Fame and Art in Ad- 
vertising, in such a calamitous event, would 
see to it that Mr. Whitmire would be consoled 
for his loss, and not be driven to the horrible 
alternative suggested in his testimonial. 

Mr. Wolstan Dixey concludes his tribute as 
follows: ‘‘ I could no more do business with- 
out Printers’ Ink than a clergyman could 
preach without his Bible.”” You’re simply 
‘jollying”’ the Little Schoolmaster, Mr. Dixey. 
It’s another case of “‘ you tickle me and I’ll 
tickle you.” 

Another member of Printers’ INK Mutual 
Admiration Society, who hides his identity un- 
der the nom de plume of “‘ Slug 5,” bursts the 
bounds of his pent-up enthusiasm for his teach- 
er with this gem culled from the galaxy of lov- 
ing thoughts and expressions of fondest ad- 
miration: “Before I read Printers’ Ink I 
was a machine, now I’m a man.”’ Come out of 
your hiding, Slug 5, and reveal yourself. We 
are all anxious to see a “‘ machine-made ’’ man, 
especially one of the Printers’ Ink brand. 

Another selection and I’m done. Mr. F. 
James Gibson, whose articles in the various ad- 
vertising papers on topics of unusual interest 
to the whole fraternity have always been clever- 
ly handled, is so unjust in his discrimination in 
favor of Printers’ Ink that I can not let his tes- 
timonial pass unquestioned. He says : ‘‘ Ameri- 
can advertising is the best in the world. Print- 
ERs’ Ink has made it what it is.”” The first state- 
ment is undeniably true; but, while I accord 
Printers’ INK much credit for bringing 
American advertising up to its present high 
standard, I can not forget that there are others. 
In this country are published a number of pa- 
pers devoted to advertising and kindred sub- 
jects which reflect honor and credit alike on 
the publisher, the profession and our country, 
and it would be as unjust as it is untrue to say 
that Printers’ Ink has done it all, and that 
such bright and interesting papers as A dver- 
tising Experience, Profitable Advertising, 
Fame, and Art in Advertising have done 
nothing to elevate and improve American ad- 
vertising. Is Mr. Gibson only “ jollying” 
Printers’ Ink, or has he allowed his anxiety 
to be the possessor of that loving cup to warp 
his usuaily good and disinterested judgment? 
Does Mr. Gibson accord no credit for making 
American advertising what it is to the thou- 
sands of newspapers, magazines and other pe- 
riodicals of this country? Has Mr. Gibson 
himself and the hundreds of other able and 
clever men and women in ‘the advertising pro- 
fession in this country done nothing to bring 
about the pre-eminent standard of American 
advertising? The answers to these questions 
are so oon self-evident that I think I am 
correct in the conclusion that testimonials are 
not always honest. 

Far be it from me to detract one iota from 
the credit to which Printers’ INk is justly en- 
titled. It is a most valuable aid to every act- 
ual or prospective advertiser and to all those 
engaged in the advertising business. The man 
or woman included in any of the three classes 
above mentioned who can not obtain the price 
of his subscription to any one of the leading ad- 
vertising journals in information of value to 
him would be indeed a curiosity. They are all 
worth their subscription price many times over. 
They have all done much to elevate American 
advertising. They are all still doing grand 
work in this same direction, and for these rea- 
sons I must protest against Mr. Gibson’s un- 
just and untrue discrimination. 

T. W. Crossy. 





— 





Tue advertiser who curtails his advertising 
expenditure too much in dull times is likely to 
find the dullness has come to stay.— W iming- 
ton (Del.) Sun. 
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THE FRANK AND HONEST AD. 

Advertisers have exaggerated the glory of 
their wares for so long and to such an extent 
that that sort of lie has about lost its efficacy, 
Superb, magnificent articles going at thirty- 
nine cents no longer attract an excited crowd. 
The dream of getting perfection for nothing is 
beginning to fade from the shopper’s mind, 
made skeptical by repeated disillusionments. 
The advertiser is beginning to affect a new 
tone, one of frank but confidential honesty. A 
certain childish simplicity has crept into his 
manner of calling his wares. 

“Of course, our two dollar ones aren’t as 
good as the four dollar; you couldn’t expect 
that,” he proclaims. ‘‘ But for two dollar arti- 
cles they can’t be beat.” 

““We haven’t all the good shoes in the city, 
but all that we have are good,” one announces, 

“You can get the same thing cheaper some- 
where else, but you’ll find it doesn’t pay,” an- 
other warns, with a disinterested air. 

Some even take a tone of fatherly solicitude. 
A Broadway merchant has the following in his 
window : 

“‘T do not want any one to drink liquors. 
But if you do, drink only the best, such as I 
keep here.” —7he Puritan. 


aie Peta 
THROUGH CUSTOMERS. 

The H. Lange & Sons Coal Co. at Balti- 
more, Md., sends a letter to its customers, ask- 
ing each one to mail to friends an accompany- 
ing circular, suggesting the placing of coal 
orders with the H. L. & S. Company. At the 
same time they are to send the coal company a 
list of the persons to whom circulars have been 
sent. The company will keep track of all or- 
ders received from persons whose names are on 
this list, and the customer who sent the circu- 
lar that induces an order will be given credit 
for the amount of that sale. When any one 
person has $15 to his credit, the company will 
make him a present of a rug, rocker, picture, 
table or whatever he may select of canlll valiee ; 
or he may let his credit stand and get a more 
costly present.—A dvertising World. 


AN ADVERTISING STEAMER. 

Austria-Hungary is making an interesting 
experiment to open up new channels for its 
trade. A steamer, the Poseidon, fitted up us a 
floating exhibition of the products of the 
monarchy, will soon leave Trieste for the chief 
ports of the Levant, the Red Sea, Hindostan, 
the East Indies, China and Japan. Its arrival 
will be extensively advertised beforehand at 
each port, and commercial travelers on board 
will try to secure orders for the exhibitors and 
to find capable agents at the points touched.— 





Pensacola (Fla.) News. 
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THE PASSING OF THE POSTER GIRL. 
The poster girl is passing fast, 
Her vogue on earth is o’er: 
Her violet lips and greenish hair 
We soon shall see no more. 


That wobbly waist, her twisted arms, 
Her slanting eyes and hands, 

Are fading from those smudgy skies 
To other grotesque lands. 


Oh, ere you die, weird poster girl, 
While vet for speech there’s room— 
Say, when you’re buried, would you like 

A pink and purple tomb? 
—Chicago Record. 
dietemtaaeele 


THAT PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
WasuincTon, D. C., U.S. i 
Oct. 18, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have been favored with an advance copy of 
the plan proposed for collecting the surplus 
postage paid by Printers’ Ink in 1892, when 
your journal was disbarred from the mails as 
second-class matter. 

As it was the result of the writer’s efforts that 
this wrong was righted,I am naturally inter- 
ested in the unique proposition to collect the 
surplus postage. 

© cause was ever more just, no debt more 
eminently honest than this one, and every 
newspaper man who possesses any professional 
pride and the least sense of justice should ex- 
ert himself to bring the proper influence to bear 
upon his Congressmen to return to “‘ The 
Little Schoolmaster in the art of advertising ” 
the $25,000 unjustly collected from him during 
the period PrinTERs’ INK paid postage at the 
rate of a one-cent stamp on every copy mailed. 

It was upon my suggestion that this claim 
for excess postage was originally presented to 
Congress by my legal counselor, ex-Senator 
Perkins, whom death has since removed. A 
bill was introduced by Representative Amos J. 
Cummings, but no general pressure being 
brought to bear, it was side-tracked by more 
urgent legislation. Had concerted action been 
taken by the newspaper men of the country, 
this would not have been the case. Concert of 
action is what is now necessary to accomplish 
the result in view. A thousand publishers 
working separately can not possibly produce 
the same amount of influence on Congressional 
action as a thousand publishers, working in 
harmony with and through a single representa- 
tive on the ground, especially if that representa- 
tive be possessed of experience and an inti- 
mate knowledge of the routine through which 
such legislation passes. 

Being tevenelle familiar with what is known 
as “the Printers’ Ink Case,” and being 
ag ge with the requirements mentioned, I 
shall be pleased to co-operate with newspaper 
men who desire that the full weight of their in- 
fluence be felt by the members upon whom they 
expect to call for assistance in enacting the 
desired legislation. 

_ One branch of the business over which I pre- 
side as general manager devotes itself particu- 
larly to representing the interests of newspaper 
publishers and others who have been made the 
subject of rulings unjust or otherwise, by the 
departments. I have as an associate in this 
work a former official of the Post-Office De- 
partment, who is now a practicing attorney. 
We have rendered effective service to a great 
many publications and advertisers who have 
“run up against ” official snags, and who have 
since had their differences with the depart- 
ments satisfactorily settled. 

_ This work has been the direct outcome of the 
individual experience the writer secured while 
acting as the Printers’ INnk’s special commis- 
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sioner before the Post-Office Department in 
a a and in this way the cause of the Little 
Schoolmaster has been productive of general 
helpfulness to American newspapers, who are 
not now at a loss to know where to secure 
trained assistance when they become entangled 
with bewildering regulations of the Post-Office 
and other departments. 

Since carefully reading the advance sheets of 
PrinTERs’ INk’s proposition, I have mentally 
mapped out a plan by which “a strong pull, a 
long pull, and a pull altogether,” may be made 
by every one interested in having this $25,000 
excess of postage paid back to PrinTERsS’ INK 
in the unique manner proposed. 

I invite correspondence with all who are 
thus interested. Epwarp A. OLDHAM, 

General Manager Associated Trade and In- 
dustrial Press. 


— 
IN OMAHA. 
SPRINGFIELD, O., Oct. 18, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
I inclose an original idea made use of by 
Mr. M. O. Maul, a prominent undertaker of 





Come in and See our 


FALL GOODS 








M. O. MAUL, Coffinist, 


1417 Farnam Street. 


No Return Checks Given. 


Omaha, Neb., to advertise his business. What 
do you think of it? 
Leroy EpGar MILLER. 


TO KEEP UP WITH THE PROCESSION. 
New York, October 26, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Last week I was informed by a well-known 
pina poe solicitor on a local daily that the 
New York World is now allowing an addi- 
tional ten per cent discount to every yearly ad- 
vertiser who will agree to take as much space 
in the Wordd as they contract for in the ¥our- 
nal, T. F. Kennepy. 
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THE IMPRINT QUESTION AGAIN. 
Hosoxen, N. J., Oct. 22, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Mr. Bates says: 

Myimprint .. 
ment as true. 

Is the veracity and reliability of R. & W. 
Jenkinson Co., et al., doubted to the extent 
that all their advertisements have to be accom- 
panied by an affidavit, testifying to their hon- 
esty ? 

Again : 

Nobody believes that John Wanamakersits 
up nights writing his ads. The fact that he 
employs some one to write them is just as 
apparent as if the writer signed his name. 

The only inference of which can be that Mr. 
Wanamaker does not have to have his adver- 
tisements sworn to by a man several hundred 
miles away. 

Perhaps one business man in a thousand is 
capalie of making the picture that adorns 

8 ad. 


. stamps an advertise- 


' Because a man does not typewrite his own 
typewritten correspondence, ought he to allow 
his stenographer to attach her coat of arms or 
ag A ae to every letter? 

It would be interesting to know the name of 
the artist who sketched those designs “‘designed 
by Charles Austin B.” Be consistent, Mr. 
Bates. Respectfully, 

“THe Man Wuo LauGus,” 


— +e) 
A FAIRY TALE. 
Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 13, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We notice in your issue of Oct. 12th a cer- 
tain rather unique story quoted from ‘‘Ad- 
writer,” St. Louis, in which it is stated that the 
Kansas City Star does all the advertising for 
our store for 10 per cent of ournet profits. Let 
us kindly awaken the genius who dreamed that 
fairy tale by stating that such is not the fact, 
but we sincerely wish it were. The advertising 
rate in the Kansas City Star is 12% cents per 
agate line. We use that paper extensively 
with most satisfactory results, and we can only 
oy | again, we wish the above quoted story were 
a fact. Will you please publish this correc- 
tion? Yours respectfully, 

Jongs Dry Goons Co., 
By J. L. Jones, Adv. Mgr. 


THE VALUE OF COURTESY. 

The advertising value of treating customers 
courteously is shown in the following story 
from the New York Sux: 

“ The old florist whose death deprived upper 
Broadway of one of its familiar figures did not 
always sell flowers out of a basket. It was not 
a great many years ago that he had a shop of 
his own, and he made several attempts after he 
first failed to keep a more ambitious place of 
business than his box and his basket afforded. 
But he always came to grief and regularly re- 
turned to his place on the corner. The cause 
of all his failures was a lack of the amiability 
necessary to retain the good-will of the persons 
who came to buy from him. It became estab- 
lished at an early stage of his mercantile career 
that his temper was bad, but experience 
seemed a possible teacher that might ultimate- 
ly compe! him to be polite to his customers, 

hat day never came. He was well known by 
sight to so many people and was such an es- 
tablished figure of Broadway life that he might 
have prospered famously had it not been for 
the infirmities of temper that made contact 
with him so difficult. The unceremonious way 
of doing business on the sidewalk left no time 
for anything but mere barter, and that fact 
prevented his temper from asserting itself dis- 
advantageously,” 


PRINTERS’ INK. 








AND IT’S ALL TRUE. 

A committee of experts was recently appoint- 
ed by the American Newspaper Directory to 
select from among more than twelve thousand 
periodicals published in the United States and 
Canada those of whom it could be: said : “‘-Ad- 
vertisers value this paper especially for the 
class and quality of its circulation.”” This com- 
mittee has selected one hundred and twenty- 
three publications for its roll of honor. By 
States, New York (twenty-eight) ranks first, 
followed by Pennsylvania (twelve), with Cali- 
fornia (seven) third on the list. Out of all. the 
papers in California two only received a ma- 
jority vote of the committee, and of these the 
Argonaut was the only weekly. The list for 
California includes five dailies, one weekly (the 
Argonaut), and one Sunday edition, four out 
of the seven being from San Francisco. Three 
other California papers were suggested for the 
list, but were decided to be not quite up to the 
standard. Of the one hendoed and twenty- 
seven publications mentioned, eighteen are 
weeklies, and only three besides the Argonaut 
received a majority vote of the committee.— 
San Francisco Argonaut: 


—_+~oo—___—_—— 
CARDS AT SIEGEL-COOPER’S. 





A Satisfactory Dress 


needs first a satisfactory material. 
The best dressmaker in the world 
can not make a good dress out of 
poor stuff. Dress goods are right in 
store. 


PO+OO+ - 00s oe oooes 








There is Nothing So Hard 
To Judge As Dress Goods. 


Even experts are often deceived. 
You have to consider not only what 
you buy, but of whom you buy, else 
you are never safe. 








Fix Up Your Home. 


Fall is the time to re-furnish, and 
this is the store to do it in—if money 
is an object to you. 








The Winter Sports 
Are Soon to Start. 


Football, skating, hunting—be it 
what it may, we have the proper sup- 
plies at the proper prices. Our 
prices for athletic goods are lower 
than elsewhere. We make this un- 
qualified statement because we know 
it to be a fact. 








There’s a Twofold 
Value in These Silks. 


First, the intrinsic value of the 
material, and then the worth of the 
good taste that is woven into them. 











{ The Best Shoes 
That Money Can Buy, 


At the least money they can be 
bought for anywhere. 
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AGATE MEASURE. 

An agate measure is a thick rule so made that 
it appears as if there was a lead on either side 
of the straight line which prints. With sucha 
rule the exact number of agate lines can be 
measured quickly. Agate is a kind of small 
type usually used in daily newspapers. It 
measures about fourteen lines to an inch up and 
down the column, and is the smallest type com- 
monly employed. The next size smaller is 
pearl, which is sometimes employed in adver- 
tisements but usually for foot notes, An agate 
under the point system is equal to 5% points.— 
Mail Order Journal. 


eed 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head tiwoi:mesor more 


without display, 25centsa line. Must 
handed in one week in advance. 
WANTS. 
9 % CTS. a line for 50,000 proven, WOMAN’S 
= WORK, Athens, Ga. 


( ‘HALK plate artist wants position on New Eng- 
land daily. “8. I.,” 330 EF, 120th St., N. Y. 
W ANT orders for cires., almanacs, catalogues, 

books; long runs only. P. CC., Printers’ Ink. 

ALENDAR PLATES for ’99. Cut prices. HAR- 

/ P¥R ILLUSTRATING SYNDICATE, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

prersct half-tone cuts, | col., $1; larger, 10c. 

ARC ENGRAVING CO., Youngs- 


per in. 
town, Ohio. 

DITORIAL ition on Republican paper 
0 wanted. Best references. address W. F. 


BAILEY, Syracuse, N. Y. 


MAIL order men, write fur our proposition; 
4 clean goods; a rofits. 613 Consolidated 
Exchange Building, cago, Ill. 


7 URNITURE STOCK CUTS—A_ new line sold at 

rices for cloctroty ping. Catal e ready. 

ts ILLUSTRATING SYNDICATE, Colum- 
us, Ohio. 


\W ANTED—Case of bad health that RI-P-A-N’S 

will not benefit. Send 5 cents to RIPANS 
CHEMICAL CO., New York, for 10 samples and 
1,000 testimonials. 


D° you use blotters for advertising! Send for 

proofs of our color plates and calendars. 
Something unique. HARPER ILLUSTRATING 
SYNDICATE, Colum! us, O. 


M ANAGER desires position on a newspaper, 
4 where knowledge, work and hustle 
are needed. Eight years’ experience. Would pur- 
chase interest. DAY, Printers’ Ink. 


\ ] ANTED-Repubiion, goes ed. 

writer and business hustler, with $1,009 to 

ar as partner in best State in_ the Union, 
Yashington. “ F.C. B.,” Printers’ Ink. 


"PHANESGIVING pages, borders, cartoons, ad- 

vertising designs —everythi for Thanks- 
Be editions and advertising. Proofs ready. 
ARPER ILLUSTRATING SYNDICATE, Coium- 


bus, Ohio. 

1 00 ADVERTISING Catch Phrases a 
3% Ideas. A little book that will pay 

for itself oe = ay Price 50 cents 

—or we will tell you how t it free if you ask. 

ADVERTISING WORLD, Columbus, O. . . 


JEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE offers to 
4‘ publishers in need of competent editors, wri- 
ters or reporters choice of best men available. To 
newspaper men seeking positions the Exchange 
offers advantages of co-operative system. Com- 
mission from positions filled ; no charge to pub- 
lishers, Particulars from NEWSPAPER MEN’S 
EXCHANGE, 21 Besse Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


GYNTLEMAN, experienced in the publishing 
and advertising business, is open for engage- 
ment with a sub usiness house or publi- 
cation. Have been publisher, editor, business 
manager and advertising manager of large and 





and news 












and full 
executed advertising involving several hundred 
ny — with mediums and 
shing, i 
generally. “8. S.,” pa = 


Lag) planned 
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W "PRESS LETTER EXCHANGE, St E NY, 


WV ANTED, PARTNER—An active newspaper 


man, who y, can p 

half interest in an agricultural paper in the Cen- 
tral South, with bona fide subscription list over 
,000. Reasonable salary. Only $1,200 required. 
Address “‘ FAKMER,” care Printers’ ink. 


\ J ANTED—A missionary to labor with the 
American Tract Society and induce the 
Society to look at the death +9 it present 
maintains in its Spruce street sidewalk. When 
the pit is not open its cavernous mouth is veiled 
with an iron grating so poorly, constructed and 
so warped out of shape that it is almost a mira- 
cle that some woman or girl employed in the 
neighborhood has not yet broken or dislocated 
a leg by slipping through. A suitable salary will 
be paid to a good man who will attempt this mis- 
sion work and influence this great iety to 
reform its evil ways. Address, with references, 
PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


W WE 
WANT 
: HIGH-GRADE 
ADVERTISEMENTS: 
CAN WE GET YOURS! 
50.000 GUARANTEED CIRCULATIO: 





iN. 
insertion. 


Rates, cents per agate line, each 
All ads next to reading matter. 
$ 1.00 buys 4 lines $ 14.00 buys 4 inches 
125 “ 65lines 17.50 “ 65inches 
150 “ 6lines 21.00 “ 6inches 
1.75 “ Minch 450 “ half col. 
3.50 “ linch 49.00 “ one col. 
7.00 “ 2inches 98.00 “ half 
10.50 “ 3inches 196.00 “ 


: 1 page 
Only first-class matter accepted. Parties with- 
out good commercial rating must send cash with 
order. Cuts must not be over 23-16 inches wide. 
Copy for an issue should reach us by the 25th of 
previous month. An adv. that will pay anywhere 
will pay in WOMAN’S WORK, Athens Ga. 


—_—__+o>—__——_ 
NEWSPAPER METALS. 


] ONEST electro, stereo and linotype metals. 
E. W. BLATCHFORD & CO., Chicago. 





iminmnisions 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


I] SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10Spruce 
e St.,New York. Service good and prompt. 














ACCOUNTANT. 
7. EWSPAPER (or other) books opened, closed 
ined. Special systemsdevised. FRANK 


s 
H. KNOX, Troy, N.Y. 


oe 





BOOKS, 


66 pray ADVICE TO MARRIED WOMEN” 

should be read by printers’ wives. Fifty 
s of invaluable medical advice for ‘0 cents. 
Ready Dec. ist. Order now. Address “PUB- 
LISHER,” Box 33, Waltham, Mass. 


MAILING MACHINES. 


Wy ATCHLESS mailer, $12 net, “ beats the beat- 
4 er.” KEV. ALEX’D’R DICK, Meridian, N. Y. 
ORTON MAILER ($20 net), most exact, most 
rapid, most aay worked. For sale at all 
branches AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ Co. 


SUPPLIES. 


7 AN BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 


6 Nae PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 

ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
CO.. L’t’d. 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 





PRINTERS. 


TF you are a believer in printing that makes a 
hit, it will pay’ you to send your order to THE 
LOTUS PRESS, Printers, 140 W. 23d St., N. Y. City. 


FRFFECTIVENESS considered, our type is much 
4 cheaper than any other. We give better 
quality, but make no extra charge for extra 
quality. Why buy even the second best when the 
best costs you no more?! AMERICAN TYPE 
FOUNDERS’ COMPANY. Branches in all the 





principal] cities. Everything for the Printer. 
4 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


66 \JOX’EM ALL” Stogies are hand-made, long 
1 filler, no a added — lients, equal to Be. 
cigar ; $15 pe i ed, Sat. 

guar. JNO. ROR Ki BM IT) LER. W’ elisbure,W. Va. 








o 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
W OMAN’S WORK, Athens, G a., 4 lines $1. 


W OMAN’S WORK, 50,000 pr 50,000 proven, 25 cts. a line. 


W OMAN’S WORK, Athens, Ga., 25 cts. a line 


for 50,000 proven. 


AMERICAN HOMES, Knoxville, a. 33 ok $1, 
including 40-word ad. Disp. l5c. ag. lin 


4Q WORDS, | 5 times, 25 cents. ow ene ll 


Brockto’ nm, Mass. Circulation exceeds 6, 000. 


DVERTISERS’ A ae Newmarket, N. J., 8c. 
line. Cire’n 4,000. Close 24th. Sa:nple free. 


EPUBLIC-JOURNAL, Littleton, N. H. 
F y aoomaaten, Linotype composition. 
or rai 


B= oman advertising medium in Iowa. 
Le ay 1,800. CASCADE PIONKER, 
Cascade, lowa. 


A™ person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
to the amount of $10 is entitleu to receive 
the paper for one year. 


Ls MAGAZINE, Jackson, Tenn.,is the only 
medium that reaches the most intelligent, 
ae Afro Americans. Cir’n 10,000. 


“HE Rochester, N. H., COURIER, weekly, hasthe 
largest circulation of any rin a manu- 
facturing city having a population of 7,396. 
good country paper at a great trade center. 


‘THE YOUNGSTOWN SUNDAY NEWS offers 

$100 reward if they haven’t eos the largest 
circulation in that territory of 100,000 people. 
Rates, 20c. inch. Address NEWS, Youngstown, oO. 


4 ar TIMES-UNION hasa paid Satty cirouletton 
sreater than cs of all the other Albany 
dailies combined. It is read by the be 
inand around Albany. That’s why it is = a 
desirable advertising medium. JOHN H. FAR- 
RELL, editorand proprietor, Albany, N. Y. 


EACH OREGON, Washington and Idaho pro- 
gressive farmers via the WEBFOOT PLANTER, 

the leading farm journal of the Pacific North- 
west. 5,000 copies ew entes. Write 
for rates and sai Pe sry: ~ will interest 
you. WEBFOOT Pp LANT hk co -ortland, Ore. 


OLYOKE (Mass.) LA PRESSE is the only 
French wrtohage 2-4 in Western Mas:., where 
a large percentage of the populationisc ompos 
of French people. It is published every Tuesday 
and Friday and circulates 2,500 copies at each 
issue. It is well edited an‘ contains articles 
which are of special interest to French readers. 


2,800 
Send 


best pe >ple 











i you have what teachers and school officers 
want, they'll buy it if you advertise in the 
JOURNAL oF EDUCATION. ‘This educational week- 
ly covers the entire comntsy, reaching the most 
influential teac ony hy rit —_ and superintend- 
ents in every State in Pthe U nion. It has had their 
continence for nearly twenty-five years, Wr 
to-day forsamnle copy and terms. Aadress JOUR. 
NAL OF EDUCATION, 2 Somerset St., Boston. 


\ ROUT seven-eichths of the advertising done 
fails to be effective because it is placed in 
ners and at rates that give no more than one- 

eighth of the value that might be had by placing 

the same advertising in other papers. If you 
hnve the right advertisement and put it in ‘the 
bonis y Corre- 

THE GEO. P. 

10 Spruce St., N. Y. 


spondence solicited. 
ROWELL ADVERTISING co., 


i TO ADVF RTISK R&, 

We publish the New York Musica Ecuo, 
consisting of 32 pages and cover—pages 12xl4— 
containing portraits of actresses, vocal and in- 
strumental music. 

If you want to contract for 500 conies. you to 
take them as you want them, we will give you 
the back e for vour advertising and charge 
you six cents a copy for the Ecno. You could not 
give away anything to your lady customers that 
would be mere oes than the New York 
Musicat. Ecno. Ad 

NEW YORK MUSICAL ECHO COo., 
Savannah 





» Ga, 
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ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 


( ‘LASSIFIED ADDRESSES— Agents, ievelias, 
es, etc. Authenticit; eg aT 
class, quantity and secure ra’ F.R. CARTER, 


Inc., 114 W. 34th St., New York. 
oo 


AGRICULTURE. 


|? you would reach the farmer 8, use the col- 

umns of Lippman’s Almanac—one hundred 
thousand copies aranteed, and the Memoran- 
dum ks—two hundred thousand copies guar- 
anteed. For ten dollars we can give you an 
advertisement of four lines in the entire edition. 
Eon books have been published by us for twenty 


yUIPPMAN BROS., wholesale druggists, Lipp- 
man’s Block, Savannah, Ga. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
JYOPULAR illustrated books for pomteme; low 
prices. “‘ PLANET,” 203 Pine St., St. Loui 


eee sample mailable bill As atone 
builders. AM. BILL FILE CO., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


ee the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser. 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 


NIVE your customers a treat with our novel- 
¥ ette library. We call it any library you 
wantand Pn PUITAN PIES ment gratis. Price 
way down RITAN PRESS, Springfield, Mass. 





er 
FOR SALE. 

$1] BUYS 4 lines, ogg proven. 
q WOKEK, Athens, Ga. 


FoR SALe— Ten R'I*!“A‘N’S for 5 centsat drug- 
gists’. One gives relief. 


OR SALE—An established trade paper at Chi- 
cago. Address “SALE,” Printers’ Ink. 


“OR SALE— Complete hat tip and metal print- 
ng business. Apply to C. LURMA NN, 
1061 Hill en St., Baltimore, Md. 


OR Ss ALE; Ten thousand dollar printing and 


EK. P. ‘HARRIS, 1 150 Nassau st. A York. 


ie SALE—The Brockport REPUBLIC. Estab- 
lished 1856. For the pu se of settling an es- 
tate. Address NELLIE“ L. BEACH,Brockport,N.Y. 


NF of the best country newspaper and job 
offices in N. Y. State is offered for sale at a 
sacrifice, owing to ill health of er or. Ad- 
dress “ kK. B. 8.,” care Printers’ In 
por SALE—At a bargain, one font matrices 
No. 1 brevier, No. 3 nonpareil ; two fonts No. 
3 minion for Mergenthaler machines. With a 
little sorting these fonts will do good service for 
along time. Address Lock Box 72, New Haven, Ct. 


( UTFITS, with new or second hen hae = 
—the most. value for your mon Cush o 
terms. AMFRICAN TYPE FOUNDERS? OOM. 
PANY. Branchesiu Boston, N. Y.. Phila., Balto., 
Pittsburg, Cleveland, Ginn. Chicago. 

St. Louis, Vinn., Kansas City, Denver. "Frisco, Loi 
Angeles, Portland (Ore.), Spokane, Dallas, Atlanta, 


WOMAN’S 














ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


ONFS. 
J 
l pXEY, 150 Nassau St. 
~J OFES: 101 World Bldg., N. Y. 


| » RAINS have made more 1 money than brawn. 
Put some in your ads, Twill pay. MARSH, 
Box 943, Springfield, Mass. 


Q9() PRIZE best ten word “ad.” Ten cents 
OD ae silver for booklet and eiqulars, THE 
“AD” ER, Box 391, Des Moines, U. 8. A. 


Nt scheme in programmes for ad solicitors, 
— and societies. $50 to $500 easily 

eared. ple provrammes, etc., 25 cents, Ad- 
= ALLAN "BI LKNAP, Farmington, N.Y. 


N McClure’s, Munsey's, Cosmopolitan and Re- 
view of Rerierrs you will find examples of my 
- pees and half wages eds for the k 
Jenkinson Co, (“Pittsburg Stogies’’). 
CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, Vanderbilt Bid., N.Y. 
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fh + only writer of exclusively medica! and 
drug advertising. Advice or samples free, 
ULYSSES G. MANNING, South Bend, Ind, 


\ ERCHANTS and others who wish to adver- 
41 tise successfully and don’t know how should 
employ professional adwriters. We have had 15 
years’ experience, Five cents an inch is ail we 
charge for our service. Terms, cash with order. 
No order taken for less than 25c, Send descrip- 
tion and price of goods you wish to advertise 
and we will do the rest. Address SOUTHERN 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Box 229, Savannah, Ga. 


R ETAILERS—2 good, strong, catchy and at 
tractively displayed ads written to order 
for any retail business, $1; if illustrated, $1.50. 
1 guarantee them to be strictly up to date and 
business getters from the word Go. All work 
original. Send full data, with size of space. 
Cash with order. L. H. MCNEIL, Carey, Ohio. 
ox 203, 











GLADLY send samples of my work and book- 
lets that explain my methods, etc., to busi- 
ness men who ask for them. 
CHAS. F. JONES, 
Writer and Illustrator of Advertising. 
Practical Advice on Business Subjects. 
Suite 101, \\ orld Building, 
“New York, U. 8. A. 


OHNSTON attends to the whole business— 
¢) writing, designing and printing. I believel 
can get up an advertisement or booklet or circu- 
lar as well calculated to sell goods as an rson 
in the business. I have better facilities than any 
other man in the land for turning out the fin- 
ished job. It is all done under my personal 
supervision. I am always on deck myself. N 
matier what you may want, write me about it. 
Send your name on asmali postal for a copy of 

y large postal, WM. JOHNSTON, Manager 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. City. 


\ ’E MAKE TYPE that attracts and sets the 

fashions in typography. Our selectior ex- 
ceeds in extent the combined product of all other 
type foundries here and in | urope. Our designs 
are so superior that all the world is our market. 
Name a success intype and almost invariably we 
are the originators. Consult the managers of 
our branches in Boston, N. Y., Phila., Balto., Buf. 
falo, Pittsburg, Cleveland. Cinn., Chicago, St 
Louis, Minn., Kansas City, Denver, ’Frisco, Port- 
land (Ore.), Los Angeles, Spokane, Dallas, Atlanta. 
Agencies in Toronto, London, Madras Melbourne, 
Sydney, Adelaide, ’AMEKICAN TYPE FOUND: 





[RE profitable placing of advertising consists 

first in preparing good copy. Copy that 
says what ought to be said in a convincing way. 
Second in setting the matter in such type as will 
catch the eye and embellishing the same witha 
picture if one can be determined on that will tell 
its story ata casual glance. ‘third, in the selec- 
tion of papers that reach the largest number of 
the right sortof people and sell advertising space 
atareasonable rate—not low priced papers ; but 
those that are at the same time Ligh priced and 
cheap on account of the great service they can 
render. To secure these points tor the advertiser 
who employs us is our practice and profession, 
Address THE GEO P. ROWELL ADVERTISING 
CO., No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 


| TEN DOLLARS 
for 
A NAME 
fora 
TOILET AND MEDICINAL 
SOAP PREPARATION. 

One of my clients wants a name for a superior 
toilet and mcdicinal soap preparation, and offers 
a prize of ten dollars for the name that he ac- 
cepts. It is desirable to have the name in one 
word, not using the word soap. Names not avail- 
able will be returned if stamp is inclosed. Ad- 
dress communications to WOLSTAN DIXEY, 150 
Nassau St., New York, 


G ILLAM & SHAUGHNESSY, Advertisers, 623 & 
3 624 Temple Court, New York. Write. 
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Xx WHAT is x 
YOUR STORY! XX 

Every advertiser has a story to tell. 3 (Xx 

He has a plain statement which he xXx 


ought to make, of facts and reasons XX 
why people should patronize him. 

No matter whether he sells dry 
goods, medicine, advertis ng space, or 


acd acl tal ltl oe a al 


whatever else. 


ha 


The plainness and convincing force q 
with which the story is told, after XX 
reaching the people, is the thing that 4 


had ba 


does most to make them buy the c 


goozs. 7 


I do not overlook the importance } 
of putting advertising in the right . 
media ; or the value of artistic illustra- X3 


MKMHM KK MMMM 


KKK MK KKK KK MMH 








already had orders for our goods from 
Maine to Mississippi, which shows that 


Mx 


the booklet is effective in a business 


tions and good display. 2 - 
x But while many advertisers fully ap- XX 
x 
XX preciate these points, comparatively xX) 
xX x 
XX few realize the need of having their 44 
x 2 
XX _ story ; roperly told. XxX 
xX xx 
XX =‘ Telling the story convincingly is the se 
xx XX 
XX one link of the advertising chain 2 x 
xX Xx) 
XX which oftenest breaks. Itisthe point } . 
xx 2 
XX where much : dvertising that is good } 
XX 
sz in other respects most frequently fails. XX 
x . ‘ 
XX That fect makes it usually the all- } . 
xX 
zx important point. xx 
XX x) 
$s It is the point in which I have been x 
xX peculiarly succesful. , 
xX x 
XX “The best ads I haveever seen,” says XX 
XX an editorial a:ticle in PRinTERS’ INK, XX 
XX “are those written by Wolstan D.xey. XX 
XX He possesses all the strength and vir- XX 
XX ility of Powers’ style, but it is refined XX 
XX and its rough edges worn off. xey XX 
XX gets nearer to the people than any ad- XX 
XX writer of the day.” XX 
xx xXx 
XX “Our new booklet, written and illus- XX 
XX trated under your supervision, is XX 
XX away ahead of anything we have ever XX 
x gotten out,” says the To-Kaion Wine XX 
7 Co., of Washington, D.C. “Wehave XX 











xX 
x 
xX 
xx 
.X 
X way.” CX 
.X CX 
. I want to hear from advertisers who a 
X havea story worth telling and want it xx 
xX 2 
XX well told. XX 
.X xx 
‘xX WOLSTAN DIXEY, xx 
x aa 
x Writing, Illustrating, Ideas, Plans = 
x xX 
and Printing for Advertisers, 2 
xX xX) 
xX 150 Nassau St., Ncw York. -2-§ 
xx xX 
XXXXXXXXNXXXX XXXXXXXX X¥XXXXX 
XXXXXXXXXXXXX X XXXXXXXXXXXXX 
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The 
Brooklyn Elevated 


Railroad Trains 





297 Cars 
$100 per month 





are now running over The 
Bridge from New York to Ja- 
maica, West Brighton and 


Rockaway. ‘The Brooklyn «) 


is the first to run trains to the 








GEO. KISSAI & CO., 
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above points, and was the First 





to have Real advertising in its 


cars; size of car cards 16x24 
inches in a concave rack. Real 
display, plenty of space to tell 
your story, and good, comfort- 


able cars where the card can be 
easily seen and its contents ab- 


sorbed at leisure on the only 
intelligent trip to or from New 
York or other points covered 


by the Brooklyn «L” system. 








253 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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is hard to a¢ | 


seo 





You pay double fort 
you can name. The ngre 
extra cost, is Street Car Jpa 
one of a hundred or moj— 
twenty. Does not that gd 
: Any space is good Ie 
you put the right stuff #t 
the result—it will be pc 
time, for the Street Car} t 
the buyer to your shop @o 
_ GEORGE NISSAN & Gl 
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in advertising 
14 these days: 








ngrest to position, without 
rjpace. Here you are not 
ol—but one of sixteen or 
t duce competition ? 
dipace in a Street Car—if | 
fi there’s no chance about 
id. Read at the right | 
r§ the vehicle that brings 
) hor. | 
Gl and 7 en N. Y. 


omit in almost , any medium 
| 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
gil ction rice, five dollars a year, in waves. 
Six dollars a bundred. No k numbers. 

For ten dollars, paid in advance, a receipt 
will be given, corona, © paid subscription from 
date to (January Ist, 1901) the end of the century. 

Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or alarger number at the same rate. 

tm Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERs’ INK for the benefit of aéve. pomens may, on 
application, obtain special confidential terms. 

tar If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name. Every ee is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 
ADVERTISING RATES: 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line ; 1 measure ; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 linesto the inch. $100a page. special 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant- 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


Oscar Herzperc, Managing Editor. 
Peter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 

New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce STReer. 
Lonpon AGENT, F. bog a on 50-52 Ludgate 
ill, E 








NEW YORK, NOV. 2, 1898. 


THE circulations of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution for the daily and weekly edi- 
tions have increased during 1898. The 
weekly still prints well above a hundred 
thousand copies, and the edition of the 
daily has crawled up pretty close to 
twenty-five thousand. 











PUBLISHERS who are interested in 
the PRINTERS’ INK offer of a $20,000 
endowment for a local public library, 
with other incidental possibilities, will 
be interested in Mr. Edward A. Old- 
ham’s long communication, which has 
place on another page of this issue. 





THOSE who have read Mr. Munsey’s 
speech about the advertising agent’s 
commission will be interested in what 
Charles Austin Bates says on the same 
subject in this issue of PRINTERS’ INK. 
Bates has not had much experience as 
an advertising agent, but he has stated 
the facts better than Munsey did, and 
that is saying a good deal. 

EveN the best advertisers some- 
times become ambiguous in the effort 
to be particularly to the point. Read 
the following from one of Rogers, 
Peet & Co.’s booklets: 

If you need clothes and have plenty of 
money, find the highest-priced tailor in New 
York City and put yourself into his hands— 
you can’t do better. : : 

Some medium-priced tailor may give you 
equally good ; but with the knowledge that he 
does, medium price becomes high price. 

Does any one know what the sec- 
ond paragraph means? 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


ONE method of discovering the road 
to success is revealed by watching the 
failures of others and avoiding the 
paths which led them to disaster. Yet 
one such path pursued further or with 
more care might have led, may yet 
lead; some other footstep to the covet- 
ed goal. 





Tue publisher who receives one-fifth of a 
cent per line on the basis of. 10,000 circulation 
can not get the same rate for 30,000 circulation, 
should he succeed in pushing circulation so 
high.—Newsfaperdom. 

From which fact the inference is 
easily drawn that the papers of largest 
circulation always offer the lowest 
rates, and that the advertiser who uses 
them secures his advertising at a far 
less cost than he who aims to accom- 
plish the same result by utilizing a 
multiplicity of mediums of small circu- 
lation. 





One of the latest events in advertising circles 
in Boston is the passing of the T. C. Evans 
Advertising Agency. All unexpired accounts 
of this concern have been transferred to the 
Lyman D. Morse Advertising Agency, of New 
York and Boston. Mr. Evans is one of the 
oldest and best known men in the advertising 
world, and the many friends he has made dur- 
ing his thirty-five years or so of active service 
in this field will regret the circumstances which 
have made the present step necessary.—Profit- 
able Advertising. 

Mr. George P. Rowell asserts that 
Mr. T. C. Evans and Mr. James H. 
Bates are the only men now living who 
were conducting advertising agencies 
at the time his advertising agency was 
established in March, 1865. 


THE candidates for PRINTERS’ INK’s 
Sugar Bowl, to be awarded to the 
paper west of Chicago that gives ad- 
vertisers best service in proportion to 
prices charged, are thus far only two. 
The World-Herald of Omaha is urged 
by one admirer “ because it enjoys a 
national reputation and° circulates 
among substantial men throughout the 
country.” Another correspondent fa- 
vors the St. Paul Désfatch, “on ac- 
count of both quality and quantity of 
circulation, surpassing any of like cir- 
culation. Its rates are the lowest, all 
things considered.” PRINTERS’ INK 
specially requested correspondents not 
to make aselection without giving the 
matter careful thought; also to tell 
upon what the decision is based, and 
to try to be explicit enough “ to show 
that you know what you are talking 
about.” It would seem to a casual 
observer that the voter for the Omaha 
paper did not notice this last specifica- 
tion. 
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THERE are prominent instances to 
show that the man who has been once 
successful in an advertising venture is 
no more likely than any other person 
to succeed in another effort for a dif- 
ferent object. 








Godey’s Magazine was credited, in 
the American Newspaper Directory 
for 1896, for issuing an edition in ex- 
cess of 40,000 copies monthly. In 1897 
the Directory showed that the pub- 
lisher of Godey’s Magazine made no 
report, and concluded from that fact 
that the circulation accorded in 1896 
was as high as the facts would war- 
rant. On the 8th of September, 1808, 
Mr. Frank A. Munsey dictated a letter 
in which he said: “We have just 
bought Godey’s Magazine, and will 
combine it with the Puritan, begin- 
ning with the October number. Go- 
dey’s Magazine had a circulation of 
60,000. This circulation will be added 
to that of the Puritan.” In an ad- 
dress delivered before the Sphinx 
Club at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, on the 12th of October, 1898, 
Mr. Munsey said: “ The actual edition 
was 60,000; 10,000 of these went to 
direct subscribers, the balance went to 
the news companies, and after being 
exposed for a time on the various 
news-stands went back to the pub- 
lishers to the extent of 50,000 or 
more.” 


MR. MUNSEY’S NEW YEAR. 


On December 31, 1898, all commis- 
sions on our publications to advertis- 
ing agents will cease. This is the only 
consistent course open to me, viewing 
the matter as I do. It is, moreover, 
pre-eminently the course that will best 
serve the advertiser and the publisher. 
It will be the opening wedge in break- 
ing down a system that has outlived 
its proper span of life. 

In every other business old lines are 
being abandoned and new ones are be- 
ing adopted. Why not in the advertis- 
ing and publishing business as well ? 

Any attempt to break away from the 
present system in the advertising busi- 
ness will, without doubt, be met with 
opposition. No one knows this better 
than I; but, opposition or no opposi- 
tion, I shall break away from it. I 
break away from it because the whole 
commission idea on the part of pub- 
lishers is fundamentally wrong, and 
a thing fundamentally wrong can never 
work out as it should. 
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THOSE TROUBLESOME 
CATCH PHRASES. 


Office of 
Jos. Scutitz Brewinc Company. 
MILWAUKEE, Oct. 19, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In a communication printed on page 32 of 
your issue of October 12th Mr. J. R. Kathrens, 
of the Pabst Brewing Company, makes the fol- 
lowing statement: “‘ Printers’ Ink is there- 
fore entirely correct, as usual, in its original 
statement, that ‘This was evidently suggested by 
Pabst’s ‘“‘ Milwaukee beer is famous, Pabst 
has made it so.” ’’’? We challenge Mr. Kath- 
rens to produce a single advertisement of his 
company which appeared prior to the fall of 
1894 which contained the catch phrase, “ Mil- 
waukee beer is famous, Pabst has made it so.” 
Page 18 of the booklet of 1891, which he flaunts 
so triumphantly in your issue above referred 
to, certainly shows no such catch-line. We find 
on this page, in the course of an article on 
brewing and beer, the following sentence: 
“Milwaukee beer has always been famous, 
and the Pabst Brewing Co. has made it so.” 
No prominence, however, is given this sen- 
tence ; it is not printed in italics, heavier type 
or under quotation marks, but in the ordinary 
type in which the balance of the article ap- 
pears. Surely no fair-minded man will contend 
that the writer of this article had any thought 
of catch-lines when penning this sentence. If 
he had he surely would have worded it differ- 
ently. That such was not the case is further 
evidenced by the fact that this sentence is con- 
spicuously absent in all and every advertise- 
ment of the Pabst Brewing Co. which appeared 
in the newspapers, periodicals, etc., between 
1891 and the date of the appearance of our 
catch phrase, ‘‘ The beer that made Milwaukee 
famous,’’ in 1894, a period of three years. 

We have fr = tod a large number of adver- 
tisements of the Pabst Brewing Co., which ap- 
peared during the period stated above, and not 
one of them shows the catch phrase, ‘‘ Mil- 
waukee beer is famous, Pabst has made it so.”’ 
We again assert that the use of a catch phrase 
for olvartang purposes was entirely original 
with our firm, and that the catch phrase, ‘ Mil- 
waukee beer is famous, Pabst has made it so,” 
did not appear in — print until some time 
after the date of the adoption by our company 
of our well-known catch-line. Yours truly, 

Jos. Scui1tz Brewinc Co., 
Per C. Bielfeld. 


PRINTERS’ INK doesn’t intend to 
publish any more letters on this topic. 
In its own view, the Schlitz people have 
decidedly the best of the controversy. 
Of course it is not a matter of mo- 
ment; but as a number of estimable 
persons have devoted their lives to at- 
tempting to discover why Shakespeare 
left only his second best bed to Ann 
Hathaway, perhaps the Little School- 
master may be excused for his curiosity 
to discover who first coupled “beer,” 
“famous” and “Milwaukee” in a 
catch phrase. That Milwaukee beer is 
famous admits of no question, and 
Pabst and Schlitz must be thanked 
for it. PRINTERS’ INK suggests that 
Mr. Kathrens and Mr. Bielfeld take a 
glass of it together, and agree not to 
let their controversy become as famous 
as their beer. 











PRINTERS’ INK, 


IN NEW YORK CITY. 


No sensible man thinks he can appeal to all the 
people in New York City by advertising in one pa- 
per, but there are many who believe they can name 
one that will reach a larger portion of New Yorkers 
than any other. Opinions vary, however, and if 
twelve men should be selected and each one asked 
to name the paper that is more carefully read by the 
greatest proportion of the residents of New York, 
the chances are that among them no less than six 
separate papers would be given preference. 


NAME OF PAPER. Advertising Charge 
per line. 
COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER.......eeeeseeeees 15 
RU WONG as viva ac wecevevesa deddsedss 20 
PV EMTNG  TRURGREM s.6 6 65.5% 00 i605 6000000 0% 20 
Se eee err erry Tree er rer Te 50 
De SIND 5 cn dcreccsvscdsveveecen 35 
IE PUNE, occ tevesseccueseeseces 35 
FOUREAE OF COMMERCE... 0c ccsccccceesss 20 
ATE: BIE BORE 6s ooo c 6 0cs dein sas pease 20 
EEE eT eT Tere TE eT ee eT eT ee 30 
NU ea ciara) ts eves lecores Aveda ein orn op ose ote eua ae eras 30 
Er eR PONG coi. 3 snes onivdios Sn gue Sess 22% 
a 40 
WOW CEVOMIE) ooo ccc csrccccccsescvesescces 30 
WA Hiecanvvicvesseetes ie iene eedkeneds 25 
MN ice oh a eh gto edhe oldie td hawe tanec 30 
ED CIID 5c o's co cednccccecescsocurs 40 
WORLD (EVERING). ..0 0520 cccccccscvcrecccecs 40 


The foregoing list of conspicuous New York 
dailies is arranged alphabetically so as to avoid giv- 
ing any clue to PRINTERS’ INK’s opinion and against 
the name of the paper is set down the rate charged 
per line for advertising in it. Every reader is invited 
to put a cross-mark against the name of the paper he 
thinks the best selection for an advertiser who will 
use but one, and then tear out this page and send it 
to the editor of Printers’ Inx. If unwilling to 
mutilate his copy of the paper a communication by 
letter or postal card will do as well. 
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A STERLING SILVER SUGAR BOWL 
SUITABLY INSCRIBED. 


What paper published west of Chicago gives an adver. 
tiser best service in proportion to the price charged ? 

Don’t select without giving the matter careful thought. 

Write the name of the paper on one of the lines drawn 
below. 

Also tell upoa what your decision is based and try to 
be explicit enough to show that you know what you are 
talking about. 

Write your name and address, then extract this sheet 
and mail it to PRINTERS’ INK, No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 

















If more space is needed, or if you do not wish to 
mutilate your copy of PRINTERS’ INK, you can write on 
a piece of blank paper. 

To the paper finally awarded first place PRINTERS’ 
INK will present a Sterling Silver Sugar Bowl suitably 
inscribed. 

The award will not be made on the mere number of 
votes but will be decided by the weight of evidence. 





Address a]] communications to 


PRINTERS’ INK, NEw York. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


WHAT IS 





CREAM OF TARTAR? 








It comes from grapes and is yielded in 
the process of wine-making, most 
extensively in France and Italy. 





Cream of tartar is brought in a crude state to this 
country, where three-quarters of the entire importation 
is ‘refined to the highest grade in the works of the 
Royal Baking Powder Company.. 





This highly refined, pure cream of tartar—the 
product of the healthful grape—is the material from 
which a pure and healthful baking powder must be 
made... More expensive, of course, than other ingre- 
dients frequently used, but being healthful itself it adds 
healthfulness to the food instead of degrading it as do 
the baking powders that are degraded in quality to 
mecc a degraded price. | 





The celebrated Royal Baking Powder is made of 
highly refined, pure and healthful cream of tartar. 
Its, great qualities have made it famous in every 
country in the world, and it is the most appreciated 
of all baking preparations bw ail good cooks and up- 
‘to-date housekeepers, 











THE “ROYAL’S” NEW STYLE OF ADVERTISEMENT. 





IN TOLEDO. 
Mayor Jones is right in putting a stop to the 
practice of sending hideously made-up fakirs 


common sense and business jedgment of the 
customers must be appealed to. A man whose 
face is painted so as to make him appear as a 


on the streets to advertise some article or other. 
There is no sense in any such advertising any- 
how. The fakir attracts attention, to be sure, 
but the impression made upon those who see 
him is not at all favorable to the article he ad- 
vertises. The only kind of advertising that 
pays is honest, convincing advertising. The 


ibbering idiot, and whose clothing makes him 
oe like a scarecrow, can’t do ~ good for 
anybod n 

hurts the article he advertises. Men, women 
and children should not be forced to gaze upon 
human monstrosities on the streets of a great 
city in the nineteenth century.— 7o/edo (0.) Bee, 


in the advertising line. fact, he 
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The Times 


IHERE is only one 

| National Capital of 

ithe United States, 
and there is only one daily 
paper in the National 
Capital of the United States 
that has a circulation larger 
than all the other dailies 
combined, and that daily 
PAPEr 1S vt J vt ot vt ot ot ot ot wt 














The Times | 
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<i Manager New York Office, Tribune Building 2X2 
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Mr. Curtis HOLLAND, of Millis, 
Mass., has a new advertising medium, 
of which he says: 

The electric lamps in our street cars is 
“* space ”’ that heretofore has never been used 
for advertising purposes. A simple device for 
making use of this valuable ‘‘ space ’’ has been 
—— by me which I will sell outright, or 

icense for use in certain cities, or for use on 
certain street car lines. It is a tasty and at- 
tractive ornament, lighted or unlighted, and as 
easily read in eithercase. A light spring frame 
is attached to a band which, in combination 
with a reflector, clamps around the socket of 
the lamp. The designs are either etched on 
richly colored glass, or executed by the decalco- 
mania process which gives as beautiful an effect 
and also permits the use of several colors in 
each design. They can not shake loose or drop 
out, but are easily taken out for cleaning, or 


change, and easily put back. To a firm pro- 

ucing more than one article the device would 
be +. oy valuable, allowing as it does space 
for the display of two announcements, giving 
equal prominence to both. I have approached, 
personally and by letter, the managers of many 
different street car lines and find them very 
willing to have the device placed in their cars. 
The manager of a syndicate controlling street 
car lines throughout the Eastern States offered 
me the use of the lamps in their cars at the 
very low figure of $2 per year for each lamp so 
used ; also that in cars lighted by “ clusters ”’ 
they would replace with single lights. I find 
that many Ae. control their own advertising, 
but where this is not the case undoubtedly as 
satisfactory arrangements can be made with the 
advertising company controlling these priv- 
ileges. The device as shown, complete with 
refléctor and two designs, costs less than twen- 
ty-five cents. 











N. W. AYER & SON. 

The firm of N. W. Ayer & Son makes pub- 
lic the following statement : 

The firm of N. W. Ayer & Son has been en- 

ged in the newspaper advertising business 
SS nearly thirty years, and has for many years 
been universally recognized as doing much the 
largest business of any firm in its line in the 
world. This firm has about 150 employees, 
many of whom have been with it for a 
dozen to a score of years, all of whom are es- 
gen proficient in their departments, It 

as expended for its various clients some 
twenty-five million dollars, a liberal share of 
which has been paid to agricultural papers, in 
which it is a large user of space for many 


customers. In fact,the money it has dis- 
bursed and is disbursing for its customers in 
agricultural papers greatly exceeds what is 
received by papers of this ion from any other 
single source. 


Ee Sn 
KEYED ADVERTISING. 

Keyed advertising is advertising that is in- 
serted with a view of tracing results. Adver- 
tisements are usually keyed with letters of the 
alphabet, numbers or articles. The mail or 
business received as a result of these keyed ad- 
vertisements is credited to the medium in which 
inserted, and thereby it is possible to find out 
the medium that pays and the one that does 
not,—Mail Order Journal. 
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NOTES. 


Arter the monthly issue for November has 
appeared, Success (N.Y.) will become a weekly. 

SEPTEMBER 30, 1898, we did not owe one dol- 
lar to any publisher in the world on bills ren- 
dered.—/J. Walter Thompson Co., Times 
Building, New York. 

T. C. Evans, of Boston, the well known ad- 
vertising agent, who has been doing business 
for thirty-seven years—longer probably than 
any other general advertising agent except S. 
M. Pertingill (to whom the Lyman D. Morse 
Advertising Agency is successor) and S. R. 
Niles—is about going out of business.—Nor- 
wich(Conn.) Record. 

Tue Denver & Rio Grande has made “ The 
Scenic Route ”’ part of their trade-mark. The 
New York Central is called ‘* America’s Great- 
est Railroad,’ the Michigan Central is ‘‘ The 
Niagara Falls Route,’”’ the Union Pacific “‘ The 
Overland Route,” and the Chicago & Alton 
Railroad place “ Perfect Passenger Service ”’ 
and “‘ America’s Most Popular Railroad ” up- 
on either side of the standard Chicago & Alton 
lettering. Thus is constant reiteration secured. 
—Ad Sense. 

A NOVEL written for business men is rather a 
rarity. Such, however, is “‘ Four Months After 
Date,” issued by the Stuyvesant Publishing Co. 
of 253 Broadway, New York, at 50 cents a copy. 
It aims to show how discount facilities stimu- 
late unhealthy competitive influences, and are 
often the cause of ruin—‘‘ six per cent is the 
juggernaut of America.”’ An interesting love 
story runs through the book. The author, who 
hides his identity under the pen name of Ran- 
dall Irving Tyler, is well known to a host of 
advertisers. 

Tue New York Times is certainly resource- 
ful in its new scheme of largely increasing its 
circulation through the reduction of its price 
by two-thirds. Adolph S. Ochs is as clever as 
they are made and believes in modern methods, 
Taking it for granted that the sort of people 
who read the 7zmes, or should take that paper, 
have private tetephones, he aid not send sub- 
scription agents to their homes, but had them 
called up on the telephone by men who had 
persuasive voices and the power of saying what 
was to be saidin the right way. This is a new 
circulation scheme.—Fourth Estate. 

Amonc the nice things that were brought out 
for the occasion of the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Agricultural Implement 
and Vehicle Manufacturers, which was held at 
Philadelphia, October 19, 20 and 21, was the 
souvenir coin or medal that was presented to 
each delegate and visitor by N. W. Ayer & 
Son, newspaper advertising agents of that city. 
The coin, which is of suitable size for a pocket 
piece, somewhat larger than a half dollar, was 
struck in fine silver. It contains 238 grains, 
909 fine. This means that it is finer than 
United States or English coins, the former be- 
ing goo fine; the latter, 925 fine; while or- 
dinary silver medals are only 975 fine. 

Texas Farm and Ranch, of Dallas, Tex., 
makes the following announcement: To the 
subscriber reading every advertisement appear- 
ing in Texas Farm and Ranch during 1898, 
and after having done so, writes the best essay 
on the value of advertisements to the readers 
of apaper, we will give fifty dollars in cash. 
For the second best essay, under same condi- 
tions, we will give twenty-five dollarscash. To 
the third best, fifteen dollars, and for the fourth 
best, ten dollars. Parties submitting essays 
must certify on honor that he or she has read 
carefully each advertisement appearing in every 
issue between Feb. 1, 1898, and Feb. 1, 1899. 
The essays must not contain over 700 words. 
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MR. CHILDERS’ EXPERIENCE. 

What would it be worth to newspaper pub- 
lishers to have a co-operative system whereby 
there could be a constant interchange of infor- 
mation and comparison of prices upcn foreign 
advertising ? 

I sent a circular to fifty papers in the State 
asking them to tell me ia confidence what they 
are getting for the Battle Ax contract. I re- 
ceived replies from about thirty papers, and 
give results in some of them below on the Bat- 
tle Ax contract in weeklies alone : 


Paper. Circulation. Price. 
No.1 1,050 $28.00 
No.2 1,100 25.00 
No. 3 1,850 50.00 
No.4 2,040 60.00 
No. 5 2,200 50.00 
No. 6 1,600 40.00 
No.7 1,040 28.00 
No. 8 1,000 35.00 
No. 9 3,400 60.00 
No. 10 1,250 38.00 
No. 11 3,100 72.00 
No. 12 1,500 20.00 
No. 13 1,700 55.00 
No. 14 1,800 85.00 
No. 15 3,600 72.00 
—The Country Editor. 
—_———_+o+ 
ROBERT C. OGDEN. 
During the pasi year or so the sayings of 


Robert C. Ogden have been quoted far and 
wide. His talks on advertising have been ex- 
tensively published. He is a strong believer 
in illustrations, and at a recent talk on adver- 
tising he emphasized his convictions with sev- 
eral fine pictures illustrating his talk. Mr. Og- 
den views advertising from the standpoint of a 
successful user of it rather than of an “ad ex- 
rt.” He is the resident partner of the New 
York Wanamaker establishment, whose adver- 
tising is known the country over. He is a nat- 
ive of Philadelphia, where he was born in 1836. 
His ancestors were Puritans who came to 
America in 1630. Mr. Ogden was educated in 
the Philadelphia schools and at the New Lon- 
don Academy. In 1854 he removed to New 
York, but returned to Philadelphia in 1879, 
where le became associated with the Wana- 
maker establishment in 1885, becoming active- 
gaged in the busi of the establishment, 
and in 1896 d the gz t, as resi- 
dent partner, of the Wanamaker New York 
stores. Those who know of his work point to 
him as a man of brain and ability. His friends 
point to him as a man among men.—7Z7he Ad- 
vertising World. 


teh 
A CANDID ADVERTISER. 

We notice an advertisement of a tailoring 
firm in one of the medical journals which seems 
to indicate that the advertisement was inserted 
with considerable misgivings as to results. It 
is worded in part as follows: “‘ We’ve been told 
by the publishers of this volume that our ad- 
vertisement inserted therein would be read by 
you busy physicians and that we could secure 

our patronage thereby. Frankly, we do not 
Caen it.” It would be interesting to learn 
whether they ever renewed.—Budletin A meri- 
can Medical Publishers’ Ass'n. 
> + 

















VOU WILL KICK LIKE AN ARMY 


IF YOU DON'T GET VOUR COAL IN EARLY. { 
‘oO R NOW. 


_W.H. LARRABEE & SON, 














A Freak ad from the Syracuse (N. Y.) Pos?, 
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BRIGHT SAYINGS. 


PrinTErs’ Ink solicits marked copies of print- 
ed advertisements in which “ bright say- 
ings,’’ terse and epigrammatic expressions, 
appear. There are lots of them, and some 
of them are mighty good. 


TEETH neglected to-day may mean teeth re- 
jected for filling to-morrow. Procrastination is 
not only the thief of time, but of health, happi- 
ness—especially so in regard to your teeth. 


Tue science of optics is one of the greatest | 


boons to humanity. Sight, the most precious 
of nature’s gifts, can be preserved and to a 
great extent restored by its agencies. As spe- 
cialists, we keep pace with its discoveries, that 
our services may always be the best. 

As surely as the needle points to the pole, 
that surely will economy and self-interest direct 
the prudent housewife to this busy, big store. 
Scores of as good bargains as these we mention 
await your inspection. No room for extended 
argument. Figures like these merit your busi- 
ness. Come or write. 

Jor down this fact, that when you want 
clothes that will give only the best satisfaction 
in wear, fit and finish—clothes that will suit not 
only yourself, but your wife and your friends— 
clothes that will give you the distinction of 
being a perfectly dressed man, come to the store 
which makes a specialty of such clothes. 

Beware of the “me that is absurdly good 
—on paper. It takes strong and vigorous lan- 
guage to sell such pianos ; but they can not be 
sold in any other way. Our pianos speak for 
themselves. Come in and hear them talk. 
Their arguments are convincing and irresisti- 
ble. We know you will be captivated. Our 
prices also are specially favorable to the buyer. 

WE continue to sell any particular piano just 
so longas it keeps up to our standard of qual- 
ity. If it goes back—degenerates—is cheap- 
ened—then we are through withit. Weare not 
tied to any particular piano by other interests 
than those of our customers and ourselves. 
Our position permits of our giving the greatest 
possible piano values, and that we always do is 
attested by our present magnificent business. 

“THE woman tempted him,” is the eld story, 
“and he did drink.”’ Well, we’ve seen him at 
our fountain at least three times a day since. 
Have you tested our delicious soda water, with 
pure fruit juices as flavoring? Or an ice cream 
soda on a hot day? Of course you have—there 
is no one in Hartford that doesn’t get refreshed 
at our fountain every day in the week. But 
“ have another ”’ any time you are passing; it 
will give you new lite. 

Ir is no trouble to buy a carpet here—no 
need of fretting, worrying or stewing over the 
ordeal you naturally have to go through with. 
The varieties are so extensive, the colorings are 
so harmonious, the patterns are so new and 
many, the weaves are so reliable and the prices 
are so generous, that it’s so easy to find what 
you want, you’ll hardly realize the choosing 
you’re making, and when you leave there’s no 
doubt in your mind as to your satisfaction. 

Stout or slender—tall or short—dark or fair 
—young or old—a black dress is always becom- 
ing. When in doubt, buy black. By selecting 

our gown here now, you get first choice of a 
ied or more rare patterns, some of which 
can not be duplicated. To-morrow we enter 
upon the third day of our September sale of 
black dress goods. The exhibit is the greatest 
we have ever made—for beauty, style, variety 
and price—and besides all that, the rumor gains 
ground that our stock of autumn silks, colored 
dress fabrics and early fall wearings have no 
equal in Des Moines. 

One very remarkable feature of the Krakauer 
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piano is its extraordinary capacity for stayin 
in tune. Many pianos (even some high-price 
ones) possess the other requisites of a good 
piano without this. Money is saved in buying 
a piano that will stay in tune. It is not uncom- 
mon for us to find a Krakauer in perfect tune 
after ae been in use a whole year without 
tuning. The Krakauer is not the finest in the 
world, although in the generally accepted mean- 
ing of that much-abused expression there are a 
half a hundred so-called ‘* bests’ that bear no 
comparison with it. And for the price you pay 
it is not to be matched anywhere. 


WHITE VS. BLACK. 

Some old printer has been telling ‘‘ fairy 
tales ” to a representative of the St. Louis Re- 
public, asserting that: ‘‘ We are on the eve 
of a great revolution in the typographic ap- 
pearance of printed matter, especially news- 
papers, that is, the use of black paper printed 
in white letters, instead of white paper printed 
in black letters now. The change is one to be 
desired by the public, for the reason that a 
white letter on a black ground possesses greater 
contrast and distinctness, and is consequently 
easier on the eyes. The change will give at 
first an odd enough appearance to printed mat- 
ter, but the merit of it will eventually result in 
its general adoption, and in time the black let- 
ter will be as rare as the white letter now is. 
Sign painters and show card printers recognize 
the superiority of the white letter, and are 
rapidly adopting it,as is evidenced by the num- 
erous white-lettered signs now to be seen on 
the streetsand inshops. The change would be 
comparatively inexpensive to publishers, and 
as black is cheaper than white paper, a saving 


| could be effected. With our newspapers thus 


printed, reading on cars and in dimly lighted 
places would be not only practicable, but easy.” 


IS IT SO? 

The billposters are still on strike and the 
advance men with “‘ paper” to place are at 
their wits’ ends. To hear them talk one would 
think that the theaters would scarcely pay gas 
bills if the usual quota of posters are not on 
view. It would, q think, astonish some of 
these men if they could discover just how many 
patrons the posters make for a show. No the- 
ater need close its doors because the poster men 
are at war.—V. Y. Evening News. 


Or 
Mrs. BAnGLE—They say that half the world 

doesn’t know how the other half lives. 
Bangle—Then it must be they don’t read the 

patent medicine testimonials.—/udge._ - 








ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line: 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 





CONNECTICUT. 
(‘HOICE position in THE DAY, New London, is 
worth what it costs. 





GEORGIA. 


Q OUTHERN FARMER, Athens, Ga. ng 
.) Southern agricultural publication. Thrift 
people read it; 22,000 monthly. Covers Sou 
and Southwest. Advertising rates very low. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


6 Nata COLUMBIA REGISTER—4daily and weekly 
—is the only Lag | poner. in south Carolina 
giving a sworn and detailed circulation state- 
ment. (See Ayer’s Directory). It is the 
family newspaper published in the State. That’s 
why it pays to advert: E ISTER. 
hy i ad ise in THE REG 





Leadi 
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WISCONSIN. 


’ pe WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, 

Wis., is the only lish general farm paper 

nted in the State. Reaches more prosperous 
isconsin farmers than all others. 











Displayed Advertisements. 
so cents ‘a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—i/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


THE EVENING CALL 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA, 


is the best daily newspaper in America for the 
size of the town. Itisty phically handsome, 
accurate and reliable. Member Associated Pregs. 
It has more home advertising and foreign adver- 
tising than any other evening payer initsfield. It 
brings results. It is read by all classes. 


FOR SALE. 


Plant for Daily and Weekly Newspaper, 
with Job Office. Live town. Large field. 
No other paper published here. Apply to 


THE HOME TRUST CO., 
Derby, Conn. 


THE 


Arizona Republican. 


A MODERN NEWSPAPER. 
HAS NO RIVAL IN THE GREAT SOUTHWEST. 


It is printed every day in the year 
at Phoenix, the liveliest town of its 
class in the United States. 


For particulars see 


H. D. LACOSTE, 
38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


The Great Lakes Territory 


is covered fully by 














The 


Detroit Suns 


Drop us a postal 
for rates. 


Detroit Suns, Detroit, Mich. 
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Circulation 


That is 


Circulation 


Sample copies and papers sent year after 
year toa list of names who have once been 
subscribers, since paid or not, is by some 
publishers called circulation. 

Farm-Poultry claims that circulation 
means only those copies which are bought 
and paid for by the year or from newsdealers 
each issue, Such bona fide circulation is all 
you are asked to pay for when you advertise 
in Farm-Poultry. The character of the 
paper is high; its influence among readers is 
arge because it contains practical, helpful 
matter. 


FARM -POULTRY 


Goes into families; is read extensively by 
women. Therelvure all advertisements that 
appeal to family wants can be profitably 
placed in it to good advantage. 

It is published semi-monthly. Forms close 
the sth and 2oth of each month. Sample and 
rates sent on application to. 


I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 


22 Custom House Street, Boston, Mass. 








Booklets 


Written, 
Designed and 
Printed. 


I write, design and print 
Booklets, Circulars and Adver- 
tisements of every description. 
No one has better facilities. No 
one can do it better. If you 
mean business write me on your 
own letter-head_ telling your 
needs. I will furnish you acover 
design and dummy of a booklet, 
circular or advertisement | I 
would advise, free of cost, with 
estimate for the writing, design- 
ing and printing complete. Only 
one order needed. o bother- 
ing with artists, engravers or 
printers. 


| attend to the whole business. 


WM. JOHNSTON, 


Manager Printers’ Ink Press, 














10 Spruce St., New York. 
D >? < 7 » . . 
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ee 3 Dang 
BUSINESS MEN =; 


Advertise in THE ARGUS 





Record 


Invites 
correspondence about 
flat advertising 

rates. 


It is the leading paper in 
Troy, New York. 





THE ARGUS COMPANY, Albany, N. Y. 


James C. Farrell, Manager | 














To Get Customers —a 


Advertise in their favorite family paper, 


THE EVENING JOURNAL 


of Jersey City, N. J. 
Average Circulation in 1897, . 14,756 





















Every Man His Own 
Printer ! 


buys a handy little Portable Press for cards, 
~ labels, envelopes, etc. $18 press for circulars or 
a small newspaper. Typesetting easy, printed 

’ instructions sent. A lad of ten can do 2 
printing. A great money saver, or money maker either. 
A great convenience too. Send a stamp for samples 
an | catalogue,presses, type, paper, etc. direct tofactory. 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 

































Eight — Daily and Sunday 
English and Yiddish—1 cené. 


UNIQUE 
BRIGHT 
ENTERPRISING 


THE JEWISH 
DAILY NEWS 


pysosyisy 


Priniers’ Inx says: 


“The Jewish Daily News with a cir- 
culation of 17,000 is un afternoon sheet, 
at East B’way, New York. It 
is the outgrowth of the Jewish Guzette, a 
weekly established in 1874. 

“The subscription lists of more than 
twenty defunct competitors are kept 
alive for the Jewish Gazette by seven 
trained traveling agents. Circulation 
nearly 25,000. 

“The parents read the news columns 
in the YIDDISH pages of the paper, while 
the children look to the English part for 
Jewish news and special features they 
can not find elsewhere. These papers are 
thus read by both generations. 

“ Yiddish is more pies in N. Y. than 
any other foreign language but Ger- 
man. 


Specimen Copies Sent Free. 








| 
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A Model Newspaper Outfit 


The Daily 
Northwestern 


OSHKOSH, WIS., 


Is organized on asolid basis. It owns its 
own building, which is devoted exclu- 
sively to the newspaper. It has an outfit 
of Mergenthaler Linotypes, a stereotyp- 
ing press of the newest design, an art 
department and a completely organized 
corps of editors and reporters. Besides 
this it built and now Speresee its own 
line of telegraph from Oshkosh to Mil- 
waukee, a distance of 122 miles, connect- 
ing with the leased line of the Associ 
ated Press. It receives the full leased 
wire service every day, besides the serv- 
ice of acorps of special correspondents. 

hese facts are enumerat to show 
the character of THE NORTHWESTERN’S 
business and circulation. 

No better or more satisfactory adver- 
tising medium can be found. 

Easte:n advertisers will find files of 
this paper and can make contracts at 
our New York Office, No. 8 Park Row, 
in charge of Mr. H. D. La COSTE, at ex- 
actly the same rates as at the home office. 





Established 
1868, 























The Right Circulation. 


teed. 
reason. 


tell others. ASsaresult - 
our patronage in 
creases; so far this 
year our advertising is 
over 100 per cent great- 
er than for same pe- 
riod last year—that’s 
what talks. 


The Right Features. 


THE INLAND is a relig- 
ious and home journal 
combined. Besides our 
editorials on Timely | 
Topics, Home Depart- | 
ments, Floral Sugges- | 


tions, Stories, Cartoons 
and the bestof general 
articles, we have the 
Sunday School 
sons, Junior 


Les- 


Topics 





New York: 
500 TEMPLE COURT. 





Tue INLAND has now a circulation of over 120,000 guaran- 
Proof of which will be given before pay is ex- 
pected for advertising done. Post-office Receipts, Paper Mill Account, Press Rooms, 
Subscription Lists, are all open to advertisers. 

. ie y advertisement can’be discontinued at any time for any 
The Right Principle. “2 Paying only for space used. 
making the advertisement pay you to hold your business. We have been told re- 
peatedly that this was poor policy; it might be for some papers but not so with us. 
Our advertisers don’t Want to quit, they admire the fairness of the 








i H Rate—Reading Notices or Display, 50 cents per line. It does not 
The Right Price. cost a fortune to try THE INLAND, but it may help make one. 


THE INLAND, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


F. E. MORRISON, SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE. 


We rely wholiy on 


roposition and 
cent, ee ayer Meeting 
Lessons. The last 


three departments 
named secure us nine- 
ty per cent of our sub- 
scriptions and which 
to be of value must be 
studied weekly. Thus 
an advertisement is 
kept in the home an 
entire month and real- 
‘ly the advertiser gets 
as much benefit from 
one insertion in THE 
INLAND as he would in 
four insertions in a 
weekly of same circu- 
lation. You save the 
cost of three insertions 
a by using THE INLAND. 





THE MOST POPULAR PAPER 
OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD, 


CHICAGO: 
Boyce BUILDING. 
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The Bicycle Trade and Rider, 


WEST OF THE RIVER, 


IS ONLY REACHED THROUGH 


THE CYCLING WEST 


Let us help you get agents where 
you have none, and help the agents 
you have, by advertising your goods 
before the riders in their vicinity. 


WE HELP BOTH. 


NO OTHER CYCLE PAPER REACHES 
OUR FIELD. 


WE ARE ALONE. 


Write us for special inducements. 


The Cycling West Publishing Co. 
BOX 123. DENVER, COL, 





| 
| 
| 
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One trial brings results 


S 





Not only the best 
but the cheapest. 


asthe. 
Hartford 


Times 


charges less than 1c. per inch 
per thousand circulation— 
daily. Other Hartford papers 
charge from too to 500 percent 
more than The Times. 
The Times gives F md 
all you contract for. 


Printed, Sold 
and proved... 


Circulation : 


Daily, . . 15,000 
Semi-Weekly, 7,700 


Address, THE TIMES, 
Hartford, Conn. 


—_—eneunrv=ae OOO 0° OO OOOOO™rr—OO eres ees eee eos 


Hi. 














CVENEIEIENENEICICNENICINENIENENE ICE: 
Statements Proved ! 





PUBLISHERS NICKELL MAGAZINE. 


turned than THr NICKELL. 
(Signed) 


We are 


(Signed) 





The Nickell Magazine 


A GROWING MEDIUM 


[Copy of Letter.} 
THE NEW ENGLAND NEWS COMPANY, 
14 to ® Franklin Street. 


Gentlemen: We are glad to inform you that we consider your publica- 
tion one of the strongest-selling magazines on the market. 

No monthly magazine which we handle has stood the summer months 
in better shape, and none has had a smaller percentage of unsold copies re- 
We have been obliged to make requisitions for 
more copies four distinct times this month in addition to our original order. 

e are, very truly yours, 
THE NEW ENGLAND NEWS CO., James TENT, Manager. 


[Copy of Extract from Letter.] 
: oe pleased to report to you that we have found the columns 
of your publication bring us greater returns than any other used during the 
past year. Wishing you all fut re success, we beg to remain, 
Very truly yours, 
NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., Tuos, F. SCANLAN, Prop. 


AND A PAYING ONE. 





Boston, September 238, 1898. 
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AICIIICICICoCaCoCaCaCaCaCaCalacacacacacy 


AIC ICCaCaCaCoCacacoatCacacacacacacac 
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ALWAYS USE,A STRONG MEDIUM. 


For 

Profit 

use its Almost any paper or magazine will at some 
columns. time pay some one, but what general adver- 


tisers should aim for is a publication that can 
always be counted upon for good returns. 


is a leader in a class that is sure to pay, having, through merit 
and fair dealing, gained the confidence of its readers. 


corsveany HALF A MILLION HOMES. 


Cnly thoroughly reputable advertising 
accepted for its columns. S. H. MOORE & COMPANY, 


For particulars, write to the publishers. 23, 25, 27 City Hall Place, New York. 








THE LARGEST AND BEST 
FIVE-CENT MAGAZINE 


Each number is worth 
double the cost price— 
128 pages for only 5c. 


Che Half hour 


Complete Stories, Poems, Serial 
Stories, Editorial Comments, Cor- 
respondents’ Department, Music 
and fine Illustrations. 

No cheap magazine gives adver- 
tisers as large return. 

Make your contracts now and 


secure the benefits of the exceed- 
ingly low rates. 


Advertising agents will quote you 
prices, or address -us. 


Copies of the “HALF HOUR” 
on all news-stands. 


Send for Sample Copy. 


George Munro's Sons, 
17 to 21 Vandewater St., New York. 
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Cleveland, O. 


Population nearly 400,000. 

250 miles of Street Car tracks. 

245,000 passengers dailv. 

Population doubled in 13 years. 

Greatest ship-building city in the U.S. 

Largest Iron market in the world. 

6,766 vessels entered and cleared this port in 1897. 


Census Report of Industrial Progress. 















1880 1890 
Number of Factories, 1,055 2,065 
Capital employed, $19,430,989 $53,957,346 
Mechanics employed, 20,304 50,359 
Wages paid, $8,502,935 $30,428,635 
Value of products, 73,604,050 98,926,241 


The trade of such a progressive city 
is worth having. It will grow with 


the city. 


You can reach the people of this great 
industrious city quicker, more thor- 
oughly and cheaper through Street 
Car Advertising than any other 
medium. Let us figure with you. 


jMulfordl&Petny, 
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Principal Offiee—DETROIT, - = - - 99 Woodward Ave. 
Eastern Office—NEW YORK, - 220 Broadway, St. Paul Bldg. 
Cleveland Office, - - - - «= 55 Euclid Avenue. 
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Age'Herald 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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You can not cover Alabama 
and Mississippi unless you 
use the columns of the 
Age-Herald., 

Its daily circulation is lar- 
ger than the combined cir- 
culation of all other Alabama 
morning dailies. 

Its weekly the largest cir 
culation in Alabama. 


-The Best Advertising - 
is the Gheapest. 


The S. €. Beckwith Special Agency, 


The Rookery, Chicago. Tribune Building, New York. 
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“THE MIAMI VALLEY,” 





The Metropolis of this beauti- 
ful spot is Dayton, Ohio. It has 
100,000 people, but its suburban 
connections made by interurban 
roads swell the population total 
to 250,000. 


The Dayton 
Daily News 


is the only afternoon paper in the 
city receiving the full Associated 
Press report. 

It is the only afternoon paper 
between Cincinnati and Colum- 
bus, or between Cincinnati and 
Toledo receiving this service. 

Its circulation equals that of all 
Dayton papers combined. 











LOdS NAGadvs GH. SI,, 
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Two Competitions. 


$25.00 


For the best design of street car card. 
14x21 inches. 


$25.00 


For the best worded and set newspaper 
advertisement, 2 inch single column. 


FELS-NAPTHA sos. 





The closing time for these competitions 
has been extended to November 15, 1898. 
All contributions must be sent by mail 
or express, fully prepaid, to #%% ett 


FELS & CO., 


1710 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fels-Naptha literature cheerfully sent on application. 
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A Good Ticket 


‘¢Two heads are better than one’”’ 





For Director of Advertising 


Edmund D. Gibbs 











For Maker of Advertising 


Mortimer L. Williams 








PLATFORM 


Bright ideas; High-grade work; 
Careful attention tocustomers’ interests; 


Right prices 


VOTING PLACE 


18 & 20 Oak St., cor. New Chambers 


‘Repeaters’? welcomed 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 


iogsl 
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Here is a pretty good plain, straight- | 
forward dressmaker’s ad from the New 
York Herald: 





Gowns of 
Faultless Fit. 


In making Street and Evening 
Gowns I am uniformly success- 
ful in giving a faultless fit and 
imparting graceful lines, adapted 
toevery figure. Stout or slender 
ladies may rely upon my skill in 
producing an effect exactly suited 
to their individual requirements. 
I have been specially successful 
in originality of designs. 
guarantee the finest workman- 

a and finish, 1 make gowns 
or 





15. 
MRS. MULLER, 
100 ———- AVENUE. 








aie 


| 
Here is a Wanamaker (New York | 
Store) introduction, and it is just about 
as good ascan be. I suppose the best 
thing about it is that it is not an intro- 
duction anyway, It is a plunge right 
into business without any preamble. 
Life is too short to have any pream- 
bles to business talk. If you have 
anything to say, plunge right in with 
your boots on and say it as quick as 
possible. | 








| A Tale of | 
MEN’S SHOES. 


The only trouble with these is 
that there are not enough of 
them. Aside from that, this is } 
one of the best shoe stories we | 
ever had the privilege of telling 
you. 

There are only five hundred | 
and ninety pairs of them, sizes 


5,7 and 7% only. If you wear | 
any nig size this chance is not 
| for | 


T ved are $4 and $5 and $6 
shoes, and more of the $5 kind 
than of anything else. Leathers | 
are patent calf, box calf, tan oil | 
grain, kidskin, seal grain and | 





waxed calfskin. Newest shapes 

—it’s a sample lot from a tip-top 

maker. $1.90 a Pair. 
And get here quickly. 








| not. 


soeeee 


It seems a good thing to suggest a 
little bit of extra work for a woman to 
do to make things comfortable an? 
pretty. I confess I do not understand 
why anybody wants extra work sug- 
gested for them to do, but it is a fact 
that some men and a good many women 
would rather not buy anything alto- 
gether complete. They would rather 
have something with which they can 
do a little fussing and _ bothering. 
You would think women would only 
want to buy the tapestry and let the 
upholsterer furnish time, tacks and 
pounded thumbs ; but no, they would 
Take people as they are; that is 
good advertising. 





a 
| 


Tacks, 
Time and 
Tapestry. 


It is remarkable the improve- | 
ment that can be made in theap- | 
pearance of upholstered furni- | 
ture by the expenditure of a little 
time and a small amount of 
money. Most ladies have an 
aptitude for upholstering, and 
where that is the case the only 
outlay is for the covering and a 
few tacks. We furnish nice 
tapestry, 50 inches wide, for 
6oc. a yard, or pretty velour, 27 
inches wide, at the same price. 
If you want us to do the work 
we will do it reasonably. Let 
us help you to make your home 
brighter. 


so-in. Tapestry, 6oc. yd. 
27-in. Velour, 6oc. yd. 














THIS MAN 


doesn’t bowl at Kroher’s ; his 
hair isn’t cut right for the bowi- 
ing business. } 
Good people only bowl here, 
and they are making things live- 
ly these nights. For ideal exer- 
cise and freedom from business 
try an afternoon at . . 


KROHER’S, 
66 Tempe STREET. 
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| Five Cents 
for a 145-leaf tablet with good ° 
} ink paper. Our school supply Pure, Healthful Wine 
: stock is complete. wore is aout Gen in the purity of 
pooe iL s u 
J. H. GRISWOLD, be as delcions ws the mythological secir 
ta 347 MAIN STREET. ouch Gr ctoumencauven 
to ——— There's only one way to buy Wines safely 
; buy them of a house you know selis goad 
Ing Wines. How about Jevne'? *~ ~~ 
nd —_ pe Se 
10 5. Spring St. Wilcor Bulléing 
Ig- r 
LA | The Doctor hecceceeceeescees 
en | says that the material which 
to- enters into the make-up of a 
er prescription should be fresh and Flasks full measure. 
: pure. That's the only kind we I AM 
an keep at the South End Pharmacy. 
ig. SEINSOTH serving the best pure old liquors 
ily M J: 5. Sas i a s over the bar of any house on the 
he | MAPLE Ave. AND ConGrEss ST. Pacific Slope. 
nd sa cael ‘ Grape Brandy $1 a full quart. 
ld DURKIN’S, 
is a } cor. Mill & Sprague. 
Paint Points. 
I use Blank’s white lead, pure aa ’ 
linseed oil and ———— in Gs 
my work —articles that cost 
money, but which give absolute Jardinieres. 
satisfaction. I am When you are ready to take 
** that satisfactory painter.” your plants in for the winter you 
may find that you need a new 
JOHN BLANK. iq Jardiniere ; perhaps a larger one 
than you now have. When that 














time comes remember that we 
have an exceptionally large and 
cr choice assortment. 
wie side ‘ | Our specialty is large Palm 
Going to Paint ? | Pots, with or without pedestals. 
Have you seen that house I L. B. QUEEN & CO., 
painted a year ago for Brown on 103 Washington ave. 
Ivy Avenue? Better see it, and 
ask Brown how he likes it be- 
fore you let the contract. I have 
other testimozials. 


“that satisfactory painter.” 
ane shane: About Perfumes. 





= 











We have just received u fresh 
consignment of Perfumes, em- 
bracing the best odors of the 
best makers. The packages this 
] year are of handsome design, 








being put up in beautiful hand- 


Home, painted boxes. We also have 
these goods in bulk. 


Sweet Home. [Details and prices should a 


low here.] 








Nothing so dear to a man’s 
heart as the knowledge that the 
roof over his head is his own. 
will sell for little cash the elegant | 
| two tenement frame house at | 

187-189 Bellevue Street. Each 
| tenement is composed of eight 
rooms, nicely fitted with all that 
goes to make a modei up-to-date 
home. The lot is 50 feet front 
and 125 feet deep, and the fruit 
thereon is abundant. If you want 
such‘a place, or if you think you 
want such a place, call on 


JOHNSTONE, | 
At THE OFFICE OF THE “GLoBE.”” | 
ae | 












HAVE YOU TRIED THEM? 


-~wwwewe* 
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HOT SODA DRINKS: 


AT SHAW’S DRUG STORE. 


4 
4 





IT ONLY TAKES A NICKEL. 
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Curious Head-line. 
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Corns 
Like Babies.... 


Are very troublesome at times. 

Why suffer longer with the 

corns when they can be pain- 

lessly and quickly removed by 
CROSHER’S 

New ENGLAND Corn Cure. 
Sold only at 














Ebony Goods. 


We have a large stock of Eb- 


ony Toilet Articles. They are | 


both mounted and unmounted 
in sterling. The prices are mod- 
erate. The stock includes many 
pretty as well as useful articles. 
Callers all welcome. 


D, F.WETZEL COMPANY, 


Jewelers. 














THE BEST. 


There can be but one best of 
anything. Mere claims mean 
little or nothing. Facts are in- 
disputable truths, aud must be 
recognized. We claim for our 
Star Brand Butter the champi- 
onship of America, and have 
that $500 sterling silver trophy 
and seven State premiums to 
prove our claim. \‘e wish to 
serve you with this Premium 
Butter at the same price of ordi- 
nary good butter. Feanes in 2, 
3 and 5-pound jars, 25¢€. per 
pound. 


MILTON DAIRY CO. 
Ninth & Wabasha sts. 
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Graduates, 
Your Diploma 


can be best preserved under 
lassinaframe. We will make 
rames specially low now. 
14x17 inches, moldings one 
inch wide, for..........++. 4oc. 
Molding two inches wide. ...65c. 
Oak, white, gold, etc. 
Nocharge for mounting, which 
will prevent wrinkling. 


FARISH'S, 
2018 MAGAZINE STREET. 

















Foot Notes 


Nothing racical about the — 
shoe ; not acure for mis-shapen 
feet ; merely a gentleman’s shoe 
—good form in both the sense of 
shape and meaning of style. A 
shoe that first-rate shoemakers 
| sell for $12 and $14; we charge 
| but $5, and not one of you can 
tell the difference, either when 
first putting it on or when 
through with it. 

Of course, you won't all like it, 
so we have ready all the other 
good styles, from the compara- 
tively narrow to the decidedly 
broad toe. 











Honest and Plain. 





Specialties at the 
Lining Store. 


We have among other ex- 
traordinary values at small 
rices, two things of particu- 
ar interest to you and which 
we invite you to inspect, one 
isa 
Warranted Fast Black 
36-in. Percaline at 8c. 


which, while we do not claim 
to be the regular 20 or 25 
cent quality, we do claim 
that you can not match in the 
city for less than a shilling. 
The other isa 


Warranted Fast Black 
36-in. Taffeta at 8c. 


Ask to see our Fall novel- 
ties in stripes, plaids and 
plain colors for skirt, coat 
and cape lining. 

No trouble to show goods. 


THE LINING STORE, 
No. 6 North Clinton St. 

















. Rich Seal Coats . | 


We do not recall a season since 
1892 when we had as many or- 
ders for seal garments on onr 
books as now. This shows that 
times are better—also that peo- 
ple know where to come for this 
important class of work. 

e are doing a good deal of 
remodeling, too—a department 
of our business of great value to 
ladies wishing to get all the wear 
possible from their old furs. 


JOSEPH ENGEL, 
Over 89 East Main St. 
Sign of the Big Black Bear. 
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4 ‘* The difficulty with Jonson,"’ said an old vet- @ 
e eran, ‘‘is that he offends the prejudices of the old ry) 
® and well-known ink makers by proceeding to sell ink @ 
$ in his own way, and being reasonably success‘ul in it. 2 
(C} Were he not successful, they would pay no attention ® 
e) to him." —Printers’ Ink. @ 
@ ») 
e) (C) 
(C) ®) 
> I sell an article which is made by perhaps twenty firms S 
3 in the Unite) States. They deal with many persons S 
@ whose credit is doubtful. They employ salesmen, to whom @ 
4 they pay a liberal salary or commission. They have to 4 
4 wait months for their money, and in many cases are 3 
® never paid. As aresult their prices are high. 1 trust no e@ 
s one. I employ no agents. I keep no books. I make no : 2 
S bad debts. If the cash does not accompany the order, | @ 
@ hold on to the goods. If the customer is not satisfied, I ) 
@ cheerfully refund the money and pay all charges for trans- S 
4 portation. I have filled over fifty thousand (50,000) 4 
® orders in less than five years, and have not had occasion e@ 
$ to refund the money in over a dozen cases. This is a @ 
$ record which speaks for itself, and explains why my 3 
e@ prices are from fifty to eighty per cent lower than my ®) 
@ competitors’, and my inks the best in the world. Send 4 
@ for my price list and compare it with what you pay for > 
® your inks on credit, and if you do not save fifty per cent, + 
3 then you need not buy from me. Address ° 
eo ) 
® « 
t 
° Printers Ink Jonson 5 
@ ® 
® () 
® 8 Spruce Street, New York 5 
e@ ® 
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DEPARTMENT 
‘By Charles 


es or plans for advertising. As 
ticism. There is no cnarge for it. 


i 


Austin ‘Bates. 


Keaders of PRINTERS’ INK may send to this department advertisements, booklets, cata- 
many as posible will receive full, honest, earnest 
PRINTERS’ INK * pays the freight.” 


OF CRITICISM. 








Here is a letter about Y. M. C. A. 
advertising : . 
Toronto, Can., Oct. 4, 1898. 
Dear Sir—If I remember aright, you said 
in a recent issue = Criticisms that Mr. Powers’ 
Cleveland Y. M. C. A: booklet was either the 
ay 3 sellrespecting piece of advertising the 
f. C. A. had done, or that it was the first 
self- etek specimen you had seen. My 
object in writing is merely to say: “‘ There are 
others ” that are self-respecting ; many others, 
to my knowledge. For example, see the in- 
closed publications of the Central Y. M.C. A. 
of this city for last year and this year. Yours 
very truly, FRANK YEIGH. 
Yes, Mr. Yeigh, “there are others,” 
but your booklets are not of them. 
No Y.M.C. A. booklet is self-respect- 
ing which bears evidence that the busi- 
ness men have been “blackmailed” to 
get it out. That is a very hard term to 
use, but it is exactly what it amounts 
to. I donot know whether you had 
anything to do with the advertise- 
ments which appear in the back of 
these booklets, but whoever is has been 
guilty of misrepresentation utterly un- 
worthy of a Christian association. The 
advertisements in these booklets can 
not possibly do the business men who 
paid for them a dollar’s worth of good. 
Yet these business men must have 
taken them under the impression that 
they would. Whoever is guilty of 
producing that impression is guilty of 
something contrary to the spirit of the 
Y. M. C. A. It is no worse for a 
Y. M. C. A. publication to do this than 
it is for any other kind. This kind of 
advertising is worthless wherever it 
appears, and no matter what a book is 
published for, a book of this kind can 
only be self-respecting when the money 
for printing it has been secured in an 
honorable way. I know just how 
these things are done. I have gotten 
out books of this kind again and 
again. I know just how well they 
pay—me. I do not think that they 
paid the man who used the advertising 
space a single cent. I think it simply 
amounts to levying an unwilling con- 
tribution upon the merchants. If you 
want these men to help pay for the 
publication of the book, the self-re- 
specting wayis to go to them and ask 
for a contribution for that purpose. 
Not under the guise of getting adver- 








tising space, but simply because the 
book is a good thing and they ought 
to contribute to it. The sooner relig- 
ious and benevolent organizations un- 
derstand this fact, the better for them 
and for the business men who contrib- 
ute to their support. .A work of this 
kind is good enough to go on its merits. 

It is good enough to appeal to busi- 

ness men for support simply for what 

it is. It amounts to a mild sort of 

“ blackmail” to tax these business men 

over and over for advertising space 

which does not advertise. There are 
business men in every town who are 
charging up to their advertising ac- 
count year after year money spent in 
hundreds of just such publications, 
which is not advertising, and which is 
not bringing them business. It is all 
right and good for them to contribute 
to these things, but it is not fair or 
honorable that it should be considered 
advertising. It does legitimate adver- 
tising a great injustice. Let them call 
these things charity if they will, and 
keep that amount distinct from the 
money they spend for real advertising. 

Then the money they contribute can 

be used entirely to make as good a 

book as possible, and not put out the 

book with ads which tell instantly the 
questionable way in which the book 

Was gotten up. x » 

* 

The Secret of Business Success 
LIES IN THE CHARACTER OF THE GOODS A 
MERCHANT MAKES SPECIAL ENDEAVORS 
TO PUSH, 

Can any unfailing rule be laid down as to 
what these goods are? Yes! 

I—The goods should have the highest merit. 

I1—They should give him a good margin. 

11I1—They should be well and continuously 
advertised, 

Alleged “cheap” articles are a curse not 
only to the consumer, by deteriorating the 
quality, but tothe public at large by reducing 
wages. Whatever sustains good wages is a 
direct advantage to every merchant. 

You have guessed the goods already. The 
standard in quality, the highest in margin and 
the best advertised in the world. 

ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS SAPOLIO. 





Thus is Sapolio advertised in a trade 


paper. 
I can guess how Sapolio might be 
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better than a scouring soap made in 
smaller quantities to fit a low price, 
but Mr. Ward should explain it to the 
dealer so that there could be no ques- 
tion about it. 

And how does the dealer’s “good 
margin” affect the character of the 
goods? 

Royal Baking Powder certainly is a 
product of high character, but the 
dealer’s margin in it is very narrow. 

This ad says that Sapolio is the best 
advertised goods in the world. 

That is what PRINTERS’ INK has 
been inquiring for. The question is 
now settled. The Sapolio advertiser 
says that Sapolio ads are the best— 
and he ought to know. 


*_ * 
* 


New York, Oct. 22, 1808. 
Mr. Charles Austin Bates: 

Dear Str—Your reference in this week’s 
Printers’ INK to printers’ advertising and 
printers’ financial troubles struck a responsive 
chord here. It sounded as though you had been 
a printer once vourself. When we used to read 
Bill Nye’s articles we used to wonder how any 
one human mind could be familiar with so 
many things, and something akin to this stole 
over us on reading your remarks. 

We think you are right in regarding printing 
as a hard business to advertise, yet it has its re- 
deeming features. We think we have solved 
the problem here—in fact, we know we have. 
We inclose some of our literature that brings 
business, but don’t publish it ; our idea is mere- 
ly to contribute our little mite to the store of 
knowledge you already possess. Very truly 
yours, CrarK & ZUGALLA. 

There may be something about print- 
ers’ financial troubles that I don’t 
know, but I doubt it. I remember 
for several years that Saturday was 
the most frequent day in the calendar. 
I think that Saturday used to come 
about three times a week, and its re- 
currence was a constant and horrible 
menace to my peace of mind. ° 

| ran a printing office for two or 
three months. I ran it until I got the 
idea that a cylinder press was abso- 
lutely necessary to my _ happiness. 
After that the printing office ran me 
for about five years, during which time 
I acquired a number of other presses, 
cutting machines, rule twisters, and 
other paraphernalia, that in the course 
of a remarkably short time became 
worth about one-fifth of what I paid 
forthem, so that at the end of five 
years’ labor I had a lovely lot of junk 
that had cost me ten thousand dollars 
and couldn’t be sold for two thousand. 

| know all about the press that 
breaks down at the last minute, the 
check valve that won’t let water into 


the boiler, and the boiler that leaks 
and lets so much water down into the 
firepet that you can’t make steam. 

I know all about the paper that per- 
sists in feeding in crooked and mixing 
itself all up with rollers and the foun- 
tain at just the particular time when it 
is necessary to get the job out and de- 
livered, in order to make at least a 
partial payment of back salaries on 
Saturday night. 

If I had known then how to adver- 
tise a printing office, and how to get 
business by helping advertisers, I 
should by this time have been a pluto- 
crat of the most offensive type. 

The printing business is probably 
no more salubrious now than it was 
then, but it is possible to make it more 
profitable. There is no use sitting 
around the office waiting for a man to 
come in with an order for a thousand 
sixth sheet billheads, a 6xg dodger, or 
a horsebill. . The thing to do is to get 
out and suggest printing to people who 
haven’t the time to think of it for 
themselves. Every dry goods store, 
for instance, ought to print every week 
a new booklet, or circular, or card for 
insertion in the packages that go out 
of the store that week. Almost every 
dry goods man will admit that this is 
true, but he will also admit that he is 
too busy to doit. But he needs that 
sort of thing, and he will buy it if is 
placed properly before him. 

The druggist would like to have a 
booklet, or a circular, or something of 
that sort, to distribute in his neighbor- 
hood, advertising soda water and the 
things that will cure the effect of 
drinking it. 

Everybody wants printing. Some 
of them know it. Most of them don’t. 

The printer who succeeds must be 
suggestive. 

It is his business to have ideas. 

While they are learning the trade 
most printers waste in twisting rules 
time sufficient to fill them full of profit- 
able advertising ideas if it were de- 
voted to the study of PRINTERS’ INK. 

The printing business must change 
with the times. It must grow. It 
must progress, not only in the way of 
new and more shapely types and bet- 
ter and swifter presses, but also in its 
management and in the capabilities of 
the men who conduct it. To be suc- 
cessful they must be more or less spe- 
cialists in advertising. They need to 
know, if anything, more about adver- 
tising than about printing. The men 
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who know simply printing will be simply 
printers. They will get journeyman’s 
wages, and that is all they ever will 
get. 

No man can expect to make a suc- 
cess of the printing business to-day 
merely because he is a good printer— 
a good mechanic. He must have the 
advertising instinct, and the more 
training that instinct has the better. 

** 

A real horse-shoe of metal, but very 
small, has been picked up on the Bay 
Path and glued to the cover of a book 
about the Bay Path Institute. It 
makes a novel and attractive book. 
The cover is green and printed in red 
and tied up with red silk cord. In- 
side it is printed in olive green upon a 
very good quality of paper. The book 
is well and intelligently written. It 
brings out especially the poin* that the 
Bay Path Institute is located in the 
Y. M. C. A. Building. Students of 
the Institute have a chance to avail 
themselves of all the privileges of the 
association. They may use its reading 
rooms, its gymnasium and its baths. 
Besides, the institute itself offers a 
good business course to young men 
preparing for their life work. All this 
is brought out in a clear and straight- 
forward style in the booklet, which is 
further illustrated by small half-tone 
pictures of views in and about the in- 
stitute and Y.M.C. A. The entire 
conception of the booklet is novel and 
its result is convincing. It is mailed 
in a very attractive envelope made of 
the same paper as the cover. 

* 

I have received a book entitled 
“One Night.” It is one of Billy Bax- 
ter’s letters. The Baxter letters are 
written, I am told, in the slang of the 
day, and graphically describe the ex- 
periences of agood fellowin acquiring 
a “jag.” It is called “One Night,” 
but almost “any old night” will do as 
far as Billy is concerned. The “jag” 
was certainly an artistic eation, to 
judge from Billy’s own account of it, 
and the feelings which he experienced 
the day after when his mouth (to bor- 
row the language of another “jag” ex- 
pert) “tasted as if a Chinese family 
had just moved out”; and right here 
is where the real object of the book 
comes in, for it is intended to adver- 
tise something that is very good the 
day after. In other words, the Red 
Raven Aperient Water. The best 
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little thing in the book is the closing 
page or so entitled “ Horse Sense.” It 
has probably been noticed that the 
“horse sense” comes the day after. 
I will give the wording: 


HORSE SENSE. 


Sometimes you eat too much, sometimes you 
drink too much, and sometimes you do hoth, 
In any event you feel like the very old scratch 
the next morning. Too much liquor overheats 
the blood. Too much food, and the liver goes 
on a strike. The first remedy which should 
ey itself is a purgative which will act on 
the liver and cleanse the system of all the indi- 
= junk with which it has been overtaxed. 
This is positively the foundation for permanent 
The next thing is to cool the blood. 
Think it 


relief, 
Now isn’t it common horse sense? 
over. 

The Red Raven is the only water which acts 
on the liver. Its base is Sodium Phosphate. 

The Red Raven is the only water which 
cools the blood. Overheated blood is what 
causes the pressure on the head. 

The Red Raven is the only pleasant-tasting 
aperient water of any strength on the market 
to-day. 

We have stumbled onto a good thing and 
we’ve got the money to push it. 

You remember the man who at breakfast 
said: ‘“‘ Waiter, bring me about ten grains of 
oatmeal, and put stickers on it so that it will 
stay down, and say, waiter, please look as 
pleasant as possible, for I feet like h—1,”’ 

Well, that’s how a person’s stomach gets 
some mornings. 

If you are going to drink an aperient, why try 
to force down a water that is warm and tastes like 
a lot of bad eggs, doesn’t touch your liver and 
won’t cool your blood, when you can get the 
Red Raven, cold and sparkling and pleasant, 
which will do all these things? 

If you are annoyed with constipation, stom- 
ach or liver trouble, use as your system dictates, 
and see how much better you feel. It can’t 
hurt you. Best before breakfast. 

Wherever introduced the marvelous success 
of these goods has caused the admiration of 
the advertising fraternity at large. It’s merit. 

Drink the Red Raven Water at your home ; 
drink it at your club; drink it at your hotel ; 
drink it at the cafe ; and remember one thing, 
don’t let them switch you off. 

IMPORTANT NOTE. 

Did you ever take an aperient water which 
did not react and cause constipation the next 
~—— using? 

Note the after effect of the Red Raven. 

A split is a term familiar to the trade. It 


signifies a pint split into two parts. Hence the 
name Red Hevek Splits. 

I don’t think that this is at all bad 
advertising of its kind. Certainly the 
part I have quoted is as good as it 
can be. I rather imagine that the 
realistic letter which precedes it forms 
a pleasant aud natural introduction to 
the points that are made about “ Red 
Raven Splits.” Very probably the 
letter will awaken memories in the 
minds of most men, and very naturally 
on the morning after they will think of 
Red Raven. I think the booklet 
ought to do the Duquesne Distribut- 
ing Company good. 
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ONE EYE WITNESS 


IS BETTER THAN, 
TEN HEARSAYS. ; 





That our papers give results is not 
a matter of hearsay. Hundreds of 
eye witnesses (advertisers) testify 
to the fact that the way to get 


Results is to advertise in 


MONTHLY 


Boyce’s weexues WEEKLIES 


The monthly has a proved circula- 


tion of over 500,000 copies and the 
weeklies over 600,000; the rate per 
line in each is $1.60, no discounts. 
Come and go as you please. Let 
your results determine the length 


of your contract. 


YOURS FOR RESULTS, 


WD. BOTCE C0, "rs,cutans 




















LEADS 


the newspapers of America 
in circuJation_ because it 
has most closely identified 
itself with the needs and 
the best interests of the 

at masses of the people. 

t safeguards the rights 
of the many instead of the 
undeserv privileges of 
the few. 

Because of its tremen- 
dous circulation ard in- 
fluence it can give adver- 
tisers better results for 
their money than any oth- 
er newspaper in America. 


THE 


n. ¥. Journal, 


W. R. HEARST. 
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